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ARIES OF SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
correspond with the publishers in regard to the following works: 


18 Riverside Literature Series 


Sixty-nine FIFTEEN-CENT READING BOOKS containing complete 
is * masterpieces from the writings of 
th i Bayard Taylor 
leat Vi t Benjamin. Franklin 
George Washington 
Henry David Thoreau 
Abraham Lincoln 
William allen Bryant 
Marita Edgeworth 
Thos, Babington Macaulay 
Haus Christian Andersen 
: Washington Irving 
iter Scott é Charles Dickens 
; Witliam Shakespeare Daniel Webster 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS, PORTRAITS, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND NOTES. 


ADAPTED FOR USE IN PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
SINGLE NUMBERS l5c. EACH, NET. 


a Descriptive Cireular, giving the table of contents of each number of the series, will be sent to 


ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


THESE TWO BOOKS FORM A COMPLETE COURSE IN ARITHMETIC, WHICH IS CHARACTERIZED 
THROUGHOUT BY A CAREFUL APPLICATION OF THE INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION, 


' WARREN CoLpuRN’s First Lessons, 16mo, 35c. H. N. WHEELER’s SECOND LESSONS, 16mo, 6o0c. 
' ANSWERS TO THE SECOND LESSONS, 16mo, paper, 20Cc, 
yepubhehed i First Lessons ”’ has never had a superior, and we think not an equal, . . We are glad the book has been 


- in this attractive form, For use in all schools below the eighth grade, it might be subst'tuted for the two or three 
1+ books now in use, with every advantage to the learner. 
} WILLIAM H, PAYNE. A. M. 


: President of Normal College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Sux :—Wheeler’s Second Lessons in Arithmetic was introduced into our schools a year agu for the use of pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades. We have found it admirably adapted for that large class of pupils who leave school before they complete the 
Grammar course, and require a book somewhat elementary in its character which covers the entire course of ordinary arithmetical 

ions. The work isa sensible application of educational principles, and is eminently practical in its nature. ‘The teacher 





























who uses it in cannot fail to ¢ a stronger teacher of the subject, and the child who studies it will gain both power 
and facility in the m of numbers to ordinary uses. The book cannot fail, in my judgment, to be of great service to 


common schools. Very truly, 
- Cc. N. KENDALL, 

7 Ex-Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 
Descriptive circulars of both these books, including recommendations from leading teachers, will be sent to any address 
on ion. 


7 Attention ts also asked to the following books: 


}| Tae Riversipe Primer anp READER. Tue Riversmpe Sonc Boox 
tr Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. Paper, 30 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 
per, 25 3 per, 3 
|| Joun Fisxe'’s Civic GoveRNMENT. | Preste anp Hu tt’s Latin LEgssons. 
$1.00 Price, $1.12. 


Descriptive circulars of these books will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON; MIFFLIN &CO. 
4 PARK 8T., BOSTON; 11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK; 28 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





IMPORTANT TOSCHOOL TEACHERS. | 8. BR. Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency. 
7 : . 
‘ ow " B.& 0, tag via An agency to assist School Boards School Superintendents, 





College Presidents, and Principals of Private Schools, in select- 
and Returning via | ing the best teachers for existing or prospective vacancies. No 
charge for such services. 

Teachers who would like to be enrolied in this Agency are 
requested to send a full statement of their qualifications and 
experience, stating the kind of position desired and the salary 
i ey enclosing ten cents in stamps and a phot ti 
If it then seems to the Manager that he would. be justi in 





; 

recommending them for such a position as they want, he will 
send them an Enrollment Blank to fil); if not he will return the 
| photograph and testimonials, No *egistration fee is required. 





Only the best teachers are ‘wanted. 
8-12 262 WABASN AT ANUE, CHICAGO. 
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SOLEMN WORDS OF TRUTH AND SOBERNESS. 


BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 


T least one-half of the time of the | 


pulpit and one-half the thought of | 


the church must go not toward religiou, 
but toward the man who must believe it 
and love it. In our age it is not only the 
poor child and the ignorant person that 
must be spoken to and spoken of. There 
is a higher and an educated class that has 
been led away from all spirituality. The 
poor young man who puts his scanty 
money into drinks and gambling needs 


indeed advice and persuasion, but there | 


is a large number of youth who have put 
their hearts into the physical world until 
they have no soul and no God. They 
have quit the sanctuary because they 
have found out the great cheat about a 
divine creation., The worlds and all their 
coutents were made by cellular aggrega- 
tion. These young people can tell us 
how humanity came and into what a dust 
heap it is going. Thought is only an ac- 
tion of fluids. You touch a sensitive 
plant, it will wither. 
plants will have the sense of hearing as 
well as the sense of touch. The time will 
come when the roses will not only smell 
sweet, but they will sing. The apples 
will see and the oak trees will think. 
Man is simply in advance of the sensitive 
plant, A touch affects that plant, a word 
will send the blood to or from man’s 
cheek. He is an advanced plant, but he 
cannot avoid his destiny of dust. Such 


| 
| 
| 
i 





After awhile some | 





is the materialism that is emptying many 
a soul of all spirituality and of nearly all 
beauty. 

The youth who can thus make the 
universe and who have cut loose from all 
the power of a Creator may not be yet a 
vast army, but they are a host too large 
and too valuable to be lost. They pos- 
sess, perhaps, a college education. Their 
number, not immense, may be rapidly 
increasing. Their studies have for years 
been almost wholly physical. In the face 
of all which facts, the pulpit must be- 
come the active and enthusiastic cham- 
pion of man as a divine and exceptional 
being. 

It must be remembered that this new 
generation of skeptics cannot prove that 
their new theory is true; nor do they hold 
it without a shadow of doubt. That kind 
of absolute demonstration cannot come to 
them. What injures them is a kind of 
dominant feeling that the universe came 
out of itself, and that man is only a worm, 
a fish, a tree, a leaf. But in all these 
young hearts there is a slumbering soul, 
half-divined, but deadened by years of 
boasting science and of a dogmatic, en- 
feebled sanctuary. In the last thirty 
years science has been more eloquent than 
religion. The pulpit has indeed made 
great advance in some of the denomina- 
tions, but the advance in scholarship and 
breadth has not been great enough to 
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make the spiritual world rise up before us 
an enchanted land. 

Each age demands its own kind of 
food. We would all starve upon the men- 
tal viands which were placed on the re- 
ligious table for St. Jerome or Jonathan 
Edwards. The long catalogue of dogmas 
does not tempt us. The finding of ob- 
scure meanings for obscure texts 1s a dish 
which no longer contains any nutriment. 
What our land needs is a new exaltation 
of man as the child of a God—a creature 
of infinite outlook and thrilling mystery. 
All that pertains to man, his reason, his 
sentiments, his moral feelings, his taste, 
his genius, his friendship, his religion, 
all must be reaffirmed in language that 
will once more thrill and inspire. The 
pulpit cannot, indeed, demonstrate any of 
its spiritual propositions; but it can build 
up a feeling and a hope which can make 
materialism doubt its tenets and hush its 
boastings. All the beauty and impulse 
are on the side of a spiritual kingdom. 
Men would love it could they only hear 
of it the more and the more richly. There 
is nothing in materialism to be admired 
or loved. The mind must sink to reach 
it; the heart to espouse it must first empty 
itself of all noble affection. It must call 
the air and water its sisters; it must call 
The heart does not 
love todo this. A material age must act 
a long time upon humanity before it can 
separate the soul from its poetry and its 
heaven. ‘There is something in man that 
compels him to look up and to long for a 
greater world and a greater life. It will 
take materialization a hundred years to 
break the human heart. 

The church having caught economy 
and temperance and industry, having 
fought also for man as a divine and 
spiritual being, must load him with 
pleasures, but it must spiritualize these 
until they shall become worthy of a 
human race, When we think of the 
bull-fight, the man-fight, the horse-race, 
the gambler’s den, and the saloon, we 
must conclude with Emerson that life 
would be endurable were it not for its 
pleasures. It can stand its labors well 
enough, and its taxes and its poverty, 
but under its, pleasures it dies. ‘The 
church must battle for amusements all 
laughter and joy, but these must be in 
harmony with a high and great life. It 
must pluck sackcloth and ashes from 
the temples, but not to make the fore- 
head brazen. The sackcloth must be 


the dust its destiny. 
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withdrawn that roses may find room. 
He who painted the wings of the hum- 
blest insect will not sprinkle ashes upon 
the soul. 

The church must be like a great liter- 
ature or a great art, an invitation to man 
tocome up higher. It may study science 
and love it, but it must run far beyond 
it and above it. Science is never a meas- 
urement of man or of his real world. It 
is a study of quantity, not of quality. 
Science says the evening clouds are only 
banks of wet, cold fog, chilly and chaotic. 
But the soul that sees them at sunset is 
not in those banks of fog. It is many 
miles away, and is in the realin of color 
and love and thought. The ‘‘ Angelus”’ 
is, in science, only some coarse cloth with 
most disagreeable grease and pigments 
spread over it. Put your face up into 
the green mess and it will soil and sicken 
you. But wedo not intend to get into 
the grease and stains. We intend to 
spiritualize the affair. We intend to 
stand back and see two noble human be- 
ings appear and overwhelm us with the 
sentiments that come and go in the king- 
dom of love and piety. So materialism 
says the rose is composed of so many 
parts of solids and fluids, but we step 
back from that analysis and say with 
Anacreon: ‘‘ Oh, the rose! the rose! the 
favorite of the gods, the favorite of the 
summer-time !"’ 

Thus must the church study and love 
man. It must run far ahead of science, 
and while materialism is weighing his 
dust the pulpit must cry out: ‘* Oh man! 
man! the favorite of God!'’ If material- 
ism wishes to push its face into the oil 
and pigments of the canvas, let it so act. 
Religion must take her stand where she 
can see the human mind and heart painted 
by a divine artist in marvellous beauty. 

_ 
Who, then, would pause to prate 
Of insult, or remember slight or scorn, 
Who would this night lie down to sleep with hate, 
Were there to be no morn? 
And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of office, pride of caste, 
The wine-like sparkle of the bubble fame, 
If this day were the last? 
Ay, what were all days worth, 
Were there no looking backward or before— 
If every human life that drops to earth 
Were lost for evermore? 
gut er ch day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away ; 
For memory and hope—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day.—Coates Kinney. 








THE HAND. 


THE HAND. 
BY PROF. GEORGE WILSON. 


N many respects the organ of touch, as 

embodied in the hand, is the most 
wonderful of the senses. The organs of 
the other senses are passive; the organ of 
touch alone is active. The eye, the ear, 
and the nostril stand simply open: light, 
sound and fragrance enter, and we are 
compelled to hear and to smell; but the 
hand selects what it shall touch, and 
touches what it pleases. It puts away 
from it the things which it dislikes, and 
beckons towards it the things which it 
desires; unlike the eye, which must often 
gaze transfixed at horrible sights from 
which it cannot turn; and the ear, which 
cannot escape from the torture of dis- 
cordant sounds; and the nostril, which 
cannot protect itself from disagreeable 
odors. 

Moreover, the hand cares not only for 
its own wants, but, when the other 
organs of the senses are rendered useless, 
takes their duties upon it. The hand of 


the blind man goes with him as an eye 
through the streets, and safely threads 


for him all the devious way; it looks for 
him at the faces of his friends, and tells 
him whose kindly features are gazing on 
him; it peruses books for him, and 
quickens the long hours by its silent 
readings. 

It ministers as willingly to the deaf; 
and when the tongue is dumb and the ear 
stopped, its fingers speak eloquently to 
the eye, and enable it to discharge the 
unwonted office of a listener. 

The organs of all the other senses, also, 
even in their greatest perfection, are be- 
holden to the hand for the enhancement 
and the exaltation of their powers. It 
constructs for the eye a copy of itself, and 
thus gives it a telescope with which to 
range among the stars; and by another 
copy on a slightly different plan, furnishes 
it with a microscope, and introduces it 
into a new world of wonders. It con- 
structs for the ear the instruments by 
which it is educated, and sounds them in 
its hearing till its powers are trained to 
the full. It plucks for the nostril the 


flower which it longs to smell, and distils | 


for it the fragrance which it covets. As 
for the tongue, if it had not the hand to 
serve it, it might abdicate its throne as 
the Lord of Taste. In short, the organ 
of touch is the minister of its sister senses, 
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| and, without any play of words, is the 
| handmaid of them all. 

And if the hand thus munificently 
serves the body, not less amply does it 
give expression to the genius and the wit, 
the courage and the affection, the will 
and the powerof man. Put a sword into 
it, and it will fight for him; put a plough 
into it, and it will till for him; put a harp 
into it, and it will play for him; put a 
pencil into it, and it will paint for him; 
put a pen into it, and it will speak for 
him, plead for him, pray for him. What 
will it not do? What has it not done? 
A steam engine is but a larger hand, 
made to extend its powers by the little 
hand of man. An electric telegraph is 
but a long pen for that little hand to 
write with. All our huge cannons and 
other weapons of war, with which we so 
effectually slay our brethren, are only 
Cain’s hand made bigger and stronger 
and bloodier! What moreover is a ship, 
a railway, a lighthouse, or a palace— 
what, indeed, is a whole city, a whole 
continent of cities, all the cities of the 
globe, nay, the very globe itself, in so 
far as man has changed it, but the work 
of that giant hand, with which the human 
race, acting as one mighty man, has exe- 
cuted its will! 

When I think of all that man and 
woman’s hand has wrought, from the 
day when Eve put forth her erring hand 
to pluck the fruit of the forbidden tree, to 
that dark hour when the pierced hands or 
the Saviour of the world were nailed to 
the predicted tree of shame, and of all 
that human hands have done of good and 
evil since, I lift up my hand, and gaze at 
it with wonder and awe. What an in- 
strument for good itis! What an instru- 
ment for evil! And all the day long it is 
never idle. There isno implement which 
it cannot wield, and it should never in 
working hours be without one. We un- 
wisely restrict the term handicraftsman, 
or hand-worker, to the more laborious 
callings; but it belongs to all honest, 
earnest men and women, and is a title 
which each should covet. For the 
queen’s hand there is the sceptre, and for 
the soldier’s hand the sword; for the car- 
penter’s hand the saw, and for the smith’s 
hand the hammer; for the farmer’s hand 
the plough; for the miner’s hand the 
spade; for the sailor’s hand the oar; for 
the painter’s hand the brush; for the 
, sculptor’s hand the chisel; for the poet’s 
’ hand the pen; and for woman’s hand the 
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needle. If none of these or the like will 
fit us, the felon’s chain should be round 
our wrist, and our hand on the prisoner’s 
crank. But for each willing man and 
woman there is a tool they may learn to 
handle; for all there is the command: 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.’’ 


> 


OLD LAND MEASUREMENTS. 


N the ‘‘Beauties of Nature,’’ by Sir 
| John Lubbock, we find the following 
curious information with regard to an- 
cient land measurements in some parts of 
England. It is interesting thus to trace 
indications of old customs and modes of 
life. 

In many of our midland and north- 
ern counties most of the meadows lie in 
parallel undulations or ‘‘rigs.’’ These 
are generally about a furlong (220 yards) 
in length, and either one or two poles 
(5% or 11 yards) in breadth. They sel- 
dom run straight, but tend to curve to- 
wards the left. At each end of the field 
a high bank, locally called a balk, often 
three or four feet high, runs at right 
angles to the rigs. In small fields there 
are generally eight, but sometimes ten, of 
these rigs, which make in the One case 
four, in the other five acres. These cur- 
ious characters take us back to the old 
tenures, and archaic cultivation of land, 
and to a period when the fields were not 
in pasture, but were arable. 

They also explain our curious system 
ofland measurement. The ‘‘acre’’ is the 
amount which a team of oxen were sup- 
posed to plough inaday. It corresponds 
to the German ‘‘morgen’’ and the 
French “‘journée.’’ The furlong or long 
‘furrow ’’ is the distance which a team of 
oxen can plough conveniently without 
stopping to rest. Oxen, as we know, 
were driven not with a whip, but with a 
goad or pole, the most convenient length 
for which was 16% feet, and the ancient 
ploughman used his ‘‘ pole’’ or *‘ perch’”’ 
of 16% feet, which at first sight seems a 
very singular unit to have selected. This 
width is also convenient both for turning 
the plough,/and also for sowing. Hence 
the most convenient unit of land for 
arable purposes was a furlong in length 
and a perch or pole in width. 

The team generally consisted of eight 
oxen. Few peasants, however, possessed 
a whole team, several generally joining 
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together, and dividing the produce. 
Hence the number of ‘‘rigs,’’ one for 
each ox. We often, however, find ten in- 
stead of eight; one being for the parson’s 
tithe, the other tenth going to the plough- 
man. 

When eight oxen were employed, the 
goad would not of course reach the 
leaders, which were guided by a man who 
walked on the near side. On arriving at 
the end of each furrow he turned them 
round, and as it was easier to pull than 
to push them, this gradually gave the fur- 
row a turn towards the left, thus account- 
ing for the slight curvature. Lastly, while 
the oxen rested on arriving at the end of 
the furrow, the ploughman scraped off 
the earth which had accumulated on the 
coulter and ploughshare, and the accumu- 
lation of these scrapings gradually formed 
the balk. 


_— — — 


INTERESTING EXERCISE. 
rT , met 

H° many things come on the table 

that begin with A ?’’ 

The children thought a minute, and 
one responded, ‘‘ Apples;’’ another, ‘‘As- 
paragus;’’ another, *‘ Almonds.”’ 

‘Is there nothing else we eat that be- 
gins with A ?”’ 

No answer. 

“Well, look it up after dinner.’ 

‘*'What do we eat that begins with B?’’ 

A simultaneous shout, ‘ Beef;’’ then 
‘*Bananas,’’ and ‘“ Butter,’’ ‘‘ Beans,’’ 
‘* Bread,’’ followed in quick succession. 

‘‘ Now I want you to make up lists of 
all the articles of food used by us, or any 
humans except cannibals. You may 
hunt through the cook-books, through 
the dictionary, through the botany, 
through the encyclopedias and books of 
travel. Put each list under its appro- 
priate letter, and at the bottom of each 
list the number it aggregates—then the 
aggregate of the whole. We shall then 
easily see on what the human race sub- 
sists. The one that gets the longest list 
is to have a prize.”’ 

Right after dinner the children made 
little blank books, leaving a page for 
each letter of the alphabet, and set to 
work on their quest. It couldn’t be con- 
cluded in half a day or half a year, butfit 
was decided that in three months they 
should compare notes, and see which one 
had made the largest aggregate. 

The books were a curious study when 
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they came in. In going over the lists a 
great many items were struck out, J4/ca/ 
being one, though beef, mutton, and 
pork were allowed to remain. Cake was 
struck from the lists, and its components, 
wheat, eggs, sugar, butter, etc., allowed 
to remain. What was left when the re- 
vision was made represented the original 
staples used as food. 

Of course; some of the pages, as K and 
Q, were not very well filled. 

‘*T think C is a mean letter,’’ said one 
of the boys; ‘‘ it robs poor K of nearly all 
that belongs to him, and not content with 
that, filches from S what rightly belongs 
to him. Indeed, if C gave up all he has 
taken away from his neighbors, I don’t 
know what he’d have left if H didn’t 
come to help him out.’’—/V. Y. Christian 
Advocate. 


Oe 


LESSON ON THE PANSY. 


HE children came homie from school, 
talking about their lesson on flowers. 
They had learned the parts of the flower, 
and were talking of sepals and petals and 
ef the colors of the calyx and the corolla. 


‘*Come,’’ said the mother, ‘‘ sit around 
me and I will tell you the legend of the 
pansy.”’ 

‘“‘A legend! what is that?’’ exclaimed 
John. 

‘*That is a story,’’ said Helen, ‘‘ and 
there in the flower-bed grow several 
beautiful pansies.’’ 

At this point a pansy was plucked and 
brought to the mother. 

“Take a good look at the pansy,”’ said 
she, ‘‘and you will see that it has five 
petals, while in the centre, far down in the 
flower, is a small figure like the head of a 
man with a cloak over his shoulders. The 
chief petal, the lower one, is most gor- 
geous and spreads itself out to display its 
beauty.”’ 

The children were delighted at its col- 
ors and thought they had never seen any 
one so well dressed. ‘They also noticed 
that the two upper petals were of plain col- 
ors and that the two remaining ones were 
just a little less gay than the chief petal. 

‘“Now then, my children, you are 
ready for the story, and I will tell it to 
you as I have it from the lips of Mr. 
Story, who calls this flower ‘the step- 
mother flower,’ which, he says, is the 
name given to it in Germany. 

‘*Once there was a king who had a 
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beautiful wife and two charming and ac- 
complished daughters. The wife died, 
and after a time the king married a queen 
who also had two daughters. The queen 
grew very jealous of the praise bestowed 
upon the king’s daughters, and did all in 
her power to make them unhappy. She 
caused them to be dressed in the plainest 
clothes, but they did not mind this, for 
they cared more for the adornment of the 
mind than of the body. Her own 
daughters she arrayed in the brightest 
hues and costliest fabrics, and decked 
them with rich and rare jewels only a lit- 
tle less costly than her own. Around the 
throne in the palace were five massive 
state chairs. The wicked queen made 
her two step-daughters sit on one chair 
together.’’ Here the mother pulled off 
the two upper petals of the pansy and the 
children shouted with delight as they saw 
the one green chair upon which the daugh- 
ters were seated. ‘‘ To each of her own 
daughters the step-mother gave one 
chair.’’ Here the two side petals were 
pulled off, exposing to view the two green 
chairs, one on each side. 

““As there were five women and five 
chairs, the queen, in order to have an ex- 
cuse for seating the two step-daughters 
on one chair, occupied the remaining two 
chairs herself, saving that her robes were 
so elegant that she feared she would crush 
them if she sat on one chair, and that she 
really needed two so that she could spread 
out her gorgeous skirts.’’ 

The youngest child in the group was 
here allowed to pull off the last petal, and 
all saw how the haughty step-mother had 
occupied two chairs. 

‘*She persisted in her cruel treatment of 
her step-daughters until it became so 
marked that the king in his indignation 
banished the queen and her daughters 
from his kingdom. The queen went 
away in a rage, vowing revenge. She 
thought, and thought, and thought, and 
finally remembered that when young she 
had learned magic from an old wizard. 
She succeeded in reviving her magic 
power, and condemned the king to sit for- 
ever on his throne with his feet plunged 
into boiling water.’’ 

The mother then pointed out in the 
centre of the five chairs the poor old king 
seated on his throne clad in his golden 
and orange robes of state, and just beneath 
him the tub of boiling water, and with a 
needle she gently disclosed his parboiled 
legs and feet. 
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From that day to this the group of 
children pluck pansies and pull them to 
pieces, telling the story of the cruel step- 
mother, and showing conclusively how a 
beautiful myth in skillful hands may be 
used to lend interest to the facts of science 
and to stimulate the love of children for 
the fairyland of flowers. 
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TEACHING SPELLING. 


AKE a judicious combination of oral 
iVi spelling with written exercises. Oral 
spelling secures correct pronunciation, 
and awakens a keener interest in the 
pupils; written spelling is more practical, 
but is apt to become wearisome if carried 
on exclusively. 

2. Train primary pupils on short lists 
of names of common things. 

3. Require them to copy at least one 
paragraph from each reading lesson. 

4. In oral spelling excite a spirit of 
emulation by allowing pupils to win their 
rank in line by ‘“‘ going up’’ when they 
spell a word that has been missed. 

5. Allow pupils, at least once a week, 
to ‘‘choose sides’’ and have a spelling 
match. 

6. If a spelling book is in the hands of 


your pupils, when you assign a lesson 
pronounce all new or difficult words, and 
require the class to pronounce in concert 
after you, in order to secure correct 


pronunciation. Then let each scholar in 
turn pronounce one word, going over the 
lesson a second time. Call special atten- 
tion to words of difficult spelling, and to 
those containing silent letters. Occasion- 
ally call upon some pupil to dictate the 
spelling lesson. Require pupils to study 
their lessons, both oral and written, by 
copying the words on their slates. The 
act of writing will secure attention to the 
lesson, 

7. Ifa spelling book is not used, in some 
measure supply the lack of one by group- 
ing words into short lessons, and dictating 
them to the pupils to be copied into their 
blank books. There is great waste of 
labor in taking up words heterogeneously, 
instead of by groups. 

8. In written exercises, after the papers 
or slates afe corrected, require pupils to 
rewrite their mispelled words. 

9g. Require pupils to pronounce each 
word before spelling it. 

10. In all grades above the lowest, 
make out carefully arranged lists of words 
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which pupils are liable to misspell; let 
the pupils copy the words into blank- 
books and study the lessons until they 
are thoroughly learned. 

11. Give early and continued attention 
to the practical application of a few of the 
important rules of spelling, such as doub- 
ling the final consonant before vg and 
ed, dropping the final e, etc. By this 
means pupils will learn to spell correctly 
a large class of words in current use. 

12. The teaching of spelling should be 
so conducted as to unfold something of 
the meaning of words, and of the forma- 
tion of derivatives from primitive words 
and roots. The exercise then becomes a 
part of good intellectual training, instead 
of a blind effort of the memory. 

13. Correct spelling is a conventional 
test of accurate scholarship. The teacher 
should endeavor to secure the best results 
by stimulating the interest of pupils by 
the charm of novelty, and amusement.— 
Swett’s Method of Teaching. 


— ES ——— 


DOTS AND DASHES IN 
ECONOMY. 


SCHOOL 


AVE you ever tried to listen to your 

own voice? Have you ever made 
the unpleasant discovery that your voice 
is ‘‘scratchy?’’ Have you taught your 
pupils the names of the comnton wild- 
flowers? Mistake, if you have not. That 
debate seemed childish to you, and you 
thought the arguments on both sides very 
weak, but it did the participants a world 
of good. Let them try it again. 

Some trouble of course—a class picnic 
—but z/ pays. Let committees of scholars 
make the arrangements as to place, time, 
conveyances, etc. They will do it as well 
as you can, and the responsibility is good 
for them. 

The beans in the window box are 
growing well, when we consider how 
many times they were pulled up to be 
examined. 

The flaxseed which was sown on a 
layer of cotton batting in a glass of water 
is now a beautiful mass of dainty green. 

When the teacher is obliged to compel 
attention, there is something wrong. It 
was Garfield who said that when he was 
teaching, if he saw a young man inatten- 
tive, he tried to throw so much earnest- 
ness and interest into his teaching as to 
win his attention. He felt that it was 
humiliating to the teacher to be obliged 
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to demand a pupil’s attention. Have you 
ever thought of the distinction between 
real and apparent attention? Much of 
the attention secured in school is only 
apparent. Though the pupil sits erect, 
looks at the teacher and has the sem- 
blance of attention, it is not genuine—the 
essential thing, the thought, is not se- 
cured. That boy who seems to be hang- 
ing on your words is really planning a 
base-ball game for next Saturday. ‘That 
lovely girl whose absorbing interest is so 
flattering to you as you explain a new 
point, is actually trying to find out how 
you do up your hair. You may secure 
by compulsion certain attitudes of the 
body, but you cannot compel the mind— 
that must be won. 

A good plan. Go out into the hall and 
close your school-room door behind you. 
Then play you are a visitor and walk in. 
Try to see just how the room and the 
pupils look toa stranger. Examine the 
whole effect critically; give attention to 
details of floor, windows, curtains, condi- 
tion of teacher’s desk, pupils, general ap- 
pearance—hair, faces, clothing, manner 
of sitting, etc. My word for it, you will 


discover some things that ought to be 


changed, and you will say, mentally, 
‘*Why did I never notice that before ?’’ 

The teacher often fails to understand 
how much of the pupils’ recitation is un- 
intelligible to a visitor on account of the 
low and indistinct tone. The teacher is 
familiar with the child’s voice, and, be- 
sides, knows what he is probably trying 
to say. The visitor has no such data to 
depend upon. Can you not persuade a 
good friend of yours to visit your school- 
room some day on purpose to tell you 
how the voices and the articulation im- 
press him ? 

It is a good plan to impress upon 
pupils that it is rude to speak so low or 
indistinctly that people are inconvenienced 
in trying to hear. Whatever puts othefs 
to unnecessary trouble and inconvenience 
is undeniably ill-mannered. Pupils can 
understand this, and even those girls who 
have thought it nice and elegant to speak 
in a low, inaudible tone and a sort of die- 
away voice begin to realize that it is not 
so lady-like a performance as they im- 
agined. 

On a warm June day, violent gymnas- 
tics may well give way to a march, or an 
action song, or even to a whispering re- 
cess. When the teacher feels that it will 
take all the will power she has to make 
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her go throught a set of gymnastic exer- 
cises, it is safe to conclude that the pupils 
have no surplus energy to be worked off. 

The ‘‘ thirsty’’ season is here. Pupils 
will want to get a drink in school hours, 
and especially will they yearn for it if 
they can not have it. It is perfectly safe 
to have a pitcher and glass in the school 
room and let it be the rule that (except in 
recitation time) a pupil may quietly geta 
drink whenever he wishes to do so. A 
small stand covered with a dainty white 
cloth and bearing an amber water set 
(which may be gotten cheap now, as its 
fashionable race is run) will make a pretty 
spot in the room. 

**Pull down the blinds!’ As the 
bright sunny days come on, many of the 
rooms are kept too light. There is a 
noticeable glare as one enters that is un- 
pleasant. Many curtains are adjusted at 
the mid-winter level. Theve is a peda- 
gogical importance in this curtain matter 
that some teachers can not see even after 
it is explained to them. When the days 
are hot, you can make your room /ook 
cool, by temgering the light and securing 
that degree of shade which is so restful 
to the eye and brain. The children will 
think it is cool, and will work much 
harder and much more cheerfully than in 
a sunny glare. 

The cocoons had hung in the windows 
two or three weeks. I began to think 
that the tenants were sleeping a ‘‘ sleep 
that knows no waking,’’ but the other 
morning when I went to school there was 
a glorious butterfly gently opening and 
shutting its wings on the ivy. He wasa 
huge fellow, with four gorgeous wings of 
drab and red that measured six inches 
from tip to tip. 

Each room in the building was allowed 
to send a committee of four to see His 
Majesty and to report to the rest of the 
scholars. Each much-elated committee 
gravely viewed him on all sides. They 
counted his legs and the spots on his 
wings and the ringson his body. When 
they returned to their rooms the other 
children questioned them rigidly as to 
what the butterfly did and how he 
looked. There were few homes that 
night where the story of Miss T.’s butter- 
fly was not told. Every tree is now 
scanned for cocoons. 

In a Primary room the other day, the 
pupils were having their regular “* spell- 
ing down.’’ The little folks were eager 
and watchful. While I looked on, two 
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or three did not understand the word. 
Instead of saying ‘‘I didn’t understand ’’ 
or drawling out ‘‘ What, ma’am?’’ each 
little seven-year-old said sweetly, ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon.’’ And when Alice spelled 
too indistinctly and Miss H. could not un- 
derstand, she did not say sharply ‘‘Speak 
up,’’ or ‘‘I can’t hear you,’’ but again it 
was the courteous ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ 
said in the same pleasant voice that 
would have been used in speaking to the 
Superintendent.— 7he School- Room. 


TWO NOBLE LIVES. 
A GOOD MAN PAYS WORTHY TRIBUTE TO 
THE MEMORY OF HIS LIFE-LONG 
FRIEND. 


‘THE death of this eminent American, 

Anthony J. Drexel, the head of the 
great banking house with which his name 
is associated, has a wider significance 


than any circumscribed by the love of | 


family, the friendship of associates, and 
the esteem of acquaintanceg. It leaves a 
deep, broad gap in the financial and 
mercantile communities of America and 
Europe, as the great undertakings of the 
house of Drexel, under its respective 
names in Philadelphia, New York and 
Paris, were extended into nearly all coun- 
tries on either side of the Atlantic. The 
famous house will still stand, but the 
chief builder of its usefulness and power, 
the careful director of its fortunes, will no 
longer have share or part in it. 

Men of thought and conscience at the 
beginning of their careers commonly 
adopt a governing rule by which their 
steps are directed. Anthony J. Drexel 
adopted one, and until death removed 
him from the busy, helpful path that he 
had trod so long in the world of business, 
it was his sole guiding principle in all the 
important and multitudinous affairs with 
which he had todo. ‘That rule was, Do 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you. ‘The transactions of the Drexel 
banks, especially during the more recent 
years of their activity, were largely with 
governments—national, state, municipal; 
with great ¢orporations—railroads, banks 
and other financial institutions, as well as 
with important firms that came to rely 
upon the late Mr. Drexel as a man of un- 
usual sagacity and of unquestionable and 
unquestioned honor. If the record of the 
operations of this house were made public, 
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| it would be perceived how often the latter 
| had been the prop and stay of public and 
} 


private credit, the sustainer of institutions, 
corporations, firms and individuals; to 
whom it gave assistance when their ruin 
had been else inevitable. This record 
would show as plainly as anything could 
| do how public-spirited a man, how sin- 
| cere a friend, how wise and broad-minded 

a citizen Anthony J. Drexel was. It 
would show that by no single act of his 
life had he taken advantage of the mis- 
fortunes, difficulties or embarrassments of 
any man or men, or even of corporations, 
which are said to have no souls, to en- 
hance his own fortune. This record 
would show that again and again, and 
many times again, the money of his house 
was given or its stable credit pledged to 
prevent the financial ruin of those whom 
ruin menaced. 

As a man of affairs, no one has ever 
spoken ill of Anthony J. Drexel, and he 
spoke no ill word of any one. He did 
not drive sharp bargains; he did not 
profit by the needs of others; he did not 
exact from those in his employ hard tasks 
and give them an inadequate wage. He 
was in active business a lenient, liberal 
creditor, a generous employer, considerate 
of, sympathetic with, every one who 
worked with and for him. His pride in 
the city of his birth was exceedingly 
great, as he so frequently demonstrated 
in the active part he took in all move- 
ments tending to Philadelphia’s advan- 
tage. 

This is the brief record of Anthony J. 
Drexel as a man of business, as it was re- 
vealed to me during the many years I 
enjoyed the rare and inestimable privilege 
of daily association and frank interchange 
of thought and feeling with him. For 
forty years he was my friend and com- 
panion; for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was my partner in the owner- 
ship of the Public Ledger. It is difficult 
for me to speak of him at all; it would be 
impossible for me to do so if I could not 
speak of him as I knew him, as his char- 
acter was revealed to me by the expres- 
| sion of his pure thought, his kindly, ear- 
| nest sympathies, by the daily beauties of 
| his life, which was so fruitful and friendly 
| for all human kind, and by ‘“‘ his brave 
| 
| 











old wisdom of sincerity,’’ for he, at least, 
was one man who would not and could not 
lie. If my affection, esteem and admira- 
tion for him were to combine and conspire 
to over-estimate the clear-grained human 
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worth of my friend, they could not, I 
know, make him appear a nobler, man- 
lier man than he really was in every rela- 
tion of life. If one phase of his character 
predominated over all others, it was that 
common sympathy for his fellow-men 
which made him the beneficent philan- 
thropist, the modest gentleman, the 
kindly, helpful man he was. His benevo- 
lence was not half expressed in his many 
munificent gifts to established educational 
and charitable institutions, nor even in 
that great Institute which bears his hon- 
ored name, and which will endure as an 
ever-gracions memory to buoy up, in the 
minds of the multitude of youth who 
shall be made better, more useful, helpful 
men and women by its benefactions, the 
virtues of its bountiful, sagacious, fore- 
seeing founder. The Drexel Institute 
was not the sequence of a sudden impulse 
of generosity, not the grudged fruit of an 
age ripening toits fall. It was the result 
of deliberate purpose, of prolonged plan- 
ning and of change after change of plans 
which had again and again been deemed 
finished. Thought and time suggested 
improvements, broader fields of helpful- 
ness and the enlarged independence of the 
beneficiaries. Anthony J. Drexel was a 
giver, and the finally 


discriminating 
adopted plan of the Institute offers high 
testimony to his intelligently directed 
efforts to provide for poor youth the best 
educational advantages in the arts and 
sciences, without impairing the native 
manliness and womanliness of those who 


are to enjoy its benefits. To lift up the 
manliness and womanliness of the poor 
was one of the objects of the foundation 
of this noted institution. By the mercy 
of God he was let live to see how good a 
thing his wisely shaped bounty had 
wrought for those of poorer fortunes, for 
whom his sympathies, his affection and 
tenderness, were so great and earnest. 
My dear friend, companion and partner 
of so many years was a man of singular 
modesty—one who feared and shunned 
praise more than blame. His manners 
were finely courteous, manly, gentle and 
refined: His mind was as pure as a 
child’s, and during all the years of our 
close companionship I never knew him to 
speak a word that he might not have 
freely spoken in the presence of his own 
children. His religion was as deep as 
his nature, and rested upon the enduring 
foundations of faith, hope, and charity. 
Love of his fellowmen was that quality 
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which best denoted this noble Christian 
gentleman. He observed always a strict 
simplicity of living; he walked daily to 
and from his place of business, which 
was nearly three miles distant from his 
home. I was his companion for the 
greater part of the way every morning in 
these long walks, and, as he passed up 
and down Chestnut street, he was wont 
to speak, in his cordial, pleasant, friendly 
fashion, to large numbers of all sorts and 
conditions of people. His smile was es- 
pecially bright and attractive, and his 
voice low, sweet, sincere. 

The life of such a man as Anthony J. 
Drexel, whose bounty was as broad as 
the sea, whose human sympathies as 
deep, is like a river, which, flowing with- 
in its banks, irrigates the fields upon 
either side, giving them increase and 
beauty. The benefits conferred upon 
those who came within its influence were 
of inestimable value. To kuow one such 
man is like having discovered the road to 
honorable manhood. His life was a 
sentient example of noble thought and 
endeavor, and with regard to him whom 
I loved so long and well, whose friend- 
ship I so greatly prized, whose nobility 
of character I so honored, and whose 
memory I shall always revere, he sug- 
gests to me the fine portrait of one which 
another dear friend of mine, the late 
George William Curtis, sketched many 
years ago. ‘‘I think,’’ said Mr. Curtis, 
‘‘that to have known one such good 
man, one man who through all the 
chances and rubs of a long life has carried 
his heart in his hand, helps our faith in 
God, in ourselves, and in each other more 
than many sermons.’’ 

When death comes to such an one as 
was my friend, or to any one who daily 
lives in the love of God and of men, 
‘the readiness is all,’’ and he was ever 
ready. His life had its full measure of 
sorrow, grief, pain, for he lived long, 
loved and suffered much; and yet its 
beneficence of spirit and deed was so 
great that it was largely blessed by the 
love and esteem which were so bounti- 
fully given him. We, to whom he gave 
so much that was vital, as affection, 
friendship, faith, can scarcely think of 
him as dead, but rather as one who has 
gone into more life, into a fuller, better 
one than he ever knew, as one that we 
shall happily meet again in that far 
country. In the economy of God, which 
notes the sparrow’s fall, there are no 
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accidents; there can be none when such 
a helper of men as Anthony J. Drexel is 
let pass from the world he did so much 
to make better and fairer. The passing 
of such a man makes stronger our faith 
in and gives new and convincing assur- 
ances of immortality; for if life ends here, 
why should such a benefactor of mankind 
be taken, and his sordid, selfish neighbor 
left >—Geo. W. Childs, in Harper's Weekly. 


THE CHRISTIAN SHADOW.* 


ONG, long ago there lived a saint so 

4 good that the astonished angels came 
down from heaven to see how a mortal 
could be so godly, 

He simply went about his daily life, 
diffusing virtue as the star diffuses light 
and the flower perfume, without even 
being aware of it. 

Two words summed up his day; he 
gave, he forgave. Yet these words never 
fell from his lips ; they were expressed in 
his ready smile, in his kindness, forbear- 
ance, and charity. 

The angels said to God: ‘‘O Lord, 
grant him the gift of miracles!’’ God 
replied: ‘‘I consent; ask him what he 
wishes.”’ 

So they said to the saint: ‘‘Should 
you like the touch of your hands to heal 
the sick ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered the saint; ‘‘I would 
rather God should do that.’’ 

‘‘Should you like to convert guilty 
souls, and bring back wandering hearts to 
the right path ?”’ 

‘‘No; that is the mission of angels. 
I pray, I do not convert.”’ 

‘‘Should you like to become a model 
of patience, attracting men by the lustre 
of your virtues and thus glorifying God.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ replied the saint; ‘‘if men 
should be attached to me, they would be- 
come estranged from God. The Lord 
has other means of glorifying himself.’’ 

‘* What do you desire, then ?’’ cried the 
angels. 

‘What can I wish for?’’ asked the 
saint, smiling. ‘‘ That God give me his 
grace ; with that should I not have every- 
thing ?;’ 

But the angels insisted: ‘‘You must 
ask for a miracle, or one will be forced 
upon you.”’ 

** Very well,’’ said the saint: ‘‘that I 


*Translated from the French by Ruth Craft. 
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may do a great deal of good without ever 
knowing it!’’ 

The angels were greatly perplexed. 
They took counsel together, and resolved 
upon the following plan ; every time the 
saint’s shadow should fall behind him or 
at either side, so that he could not see it, 
it should have the power to cure disease, 
soothe pain, and comfort sorrow. 

And so it came to pass. When the 
saint walked along, his shadow, thrown 
on the ground on either side or behind 
him, made arid paths green, caused 
withered plants to bloom, gave clear 
water to dried-up brooks, fresh color to 
pale little children, and joy to unhappy 
mothers. 

But the saint simply went about his 
daily life, diffusing virtue as the star dif- 
fuses light and the flower perfume, with- 
out ever heing aware of it. 

And the people, respecting his humil- 
ity, followed him silently, never speaking 
to him about his miracles. Little by lit- 
tle they came even to forget his name, 
and called him only ‘‘The Holy 
Shadow.’’—Chzvistian Union. 


SOWING AND REAPING.* 

T was my privilege earlier in the year 

to leave with you the happy thought 
that the days are not bearing yon swiftly 
away from the best that life has to give, 
but, rather, that the best is before you; 
that the gladness of youth may deepen into 
joy; that the carelessness of youth may 
give place to a noble sense of power to meet 
the problems and responsibilities of life; 
that the impulsiveness and turbulence of 
vouth may develop into the executive abil- 
ity and calm judgment of age. A closely 
allied thought I bring you this morning, 
—the thought of your own part in secur- 
ing the best that lies before you. It is 
not to be had for the asking or wishing 
or hoping. It is not a gift that can be 
bestowed by one soul upon another. It 
is not an inheritance that can be hoarded 
in banks and transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another. The best that life 
has to give,—joy and strength and clear 
sight of the soul,—waits in the future for 
every child of God whose course leads 
him to it. While it is true that there is 
a close tie between each human soul and 
all the rest; that we are the members of 


* Read at Swarthmore College, May 21, 1893, 
by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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one body; it is also true that the attain- 
ment of that which is best in life is the 
work of the individual soul. 

Men combine for great business enter- 
prises. The money of one man, the 
business experience of another, the good 
judgment of another, the perseverance of 
still another, all these elements of power 
combined, insure the business success 
that is not often within the reach of the 
man single-handed. 

In the work of education, the united 
efforts of educators and students in 
schools and colleges and universities, 
bring to pass much greater results than 
the isolated scholar can accomplish. So, 
too, in the field of philanthropic effort. 
There is strength in combination to 
work against great social evils. Some- 
times it is true that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, and the au- 
thoritative utterance sets free a race of 
slaves. But there is another province— 
the life of the soul toward God,—in which 
each must life to himself. No vicarious 
effort will avail; no contribution of 
money, no association with other souls, 
can do away with this individual rela- 
tionship to God. Itisas if God and each 
individual soul were the sole occupants 
of the universe. 

Might we not say that it is in propor- 
tion as we consciously live in this High 
Presence that life becomes good and bet- 
ter and best; than in proportion as we 
habitually refer all our life to our highest 
conception of honor and purity and 
beauty do we make ourselves worthy of 
this Divine kinship? Not to believe this 
seems to me a fatal heresy,—unbelief 
that paralyzes the soul and blights its 
powers and withers it away till only the 
germ of Dlvinity is left. It is true our 
highest conceptions may be very inade- 
quate; but so long as we make these 
highest conceptions our standards, our 
faces are toward the perfect goal. And 
every time we are able to try for our own 
highest standards our strength increases 
with the effort, and our spiritual sight 
grows clearer, and our standards them- 
selves advance. Every year our athletes 
are an object-lesson to us. 

They work to a definite standard. 
They keep the ‘‘record’’ ever in mind. 
With what persistent effort do they prac- 
tice every muscle and test each nerve, in 
order that every atom of muscular and of 





results of athletic training are plain to see. 
They are determined by watch and meas- 
uring line, and are printed in the news- 
papers for all the world to read. But our 
athletes themselves lose the finest results 
of their athletic training, if the results 
stop at muscle and nerve. If they come 
out of the athletic season with only so 
much speed to run, or so much strength 
to throw the heavy weights, they have 
missed the better part; they are only so 
much fier anima/s than they were be- 
fore. Athletic training should go deeper 
than muscle and nerve, and reach the 
very springs of character. What shall it 
profit a man if his strong arms throw the 
hammer as the fabled Zeus shot his arrow, 
and yet his w7// fail to command the ac- 
tion of his mind, and second the aspira- 
tions of his soul! What shall it profita 
man, that the athletic field makes him 
fleet as a Mercury in the race, if the 
development of mind and heart keep not 
pace with the wingéd feet! And we who 
watch with sympathetic interest the ef- 
forts and progress of our athletes, on our 
part lose the fine lesson of it all, if our 
eye stops at the physical results; if we 
fail to see that the results came not by 
chance or the fortune of the moment, but 
as the reward of untiring effort. 

So the things that make mature life 
better than youth come not by chance, or 
the fortune of the moment. Youth must 
seek the ‘‘records’’ of highest good, and 
strive toward these ‘‘records.’’ Every 
age has had its standard-maker, who has 
left us his talismanic word. 

Mohammed left this: ‘‘ The service of 
God is as the similitude of a grain that 
hath produced seven ears, in each ear a 
hundred grains.’’ 

The gentle Buddha this: ‘‘He who 
should conquer in battle ten times a hun- 
dred thousand were indeed,a hero. But 
truly a greater hero is he who has but 
once conquered himself.”’ 

The word of Confuciusisthis: ‘‘ Hold 
faithfulness and sincerity as first princi- 
ples, and be moving continually to what 
is right ;—this is the way to exalt one’s 
virtue.’’ 

The voice most familiar in our ears pro- 
nounced ever the benediction, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.”’ 

‘“The heart that harbors generous 
thought,’’ that is sensitive to truth, that 


nervous force may be most wisely ex- | loves love, that is responsive to beauty, 
pended to advance the ‘‘record.’’ The | —this is the ‘‘ pure heart.’’ And seeing 
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God—all the way before us is illumined; ! 
we may go from strength to strength, 
from joy to joy, from peace to peace. 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


—_—__—__ ~<@> 


SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 
‘6H dear wl . tents 
, dear what a world of incompetents 
I find!’’ was the closing sentence of 
a letter received from a woman who de- 
votes her life to the classes in which in 
competency abounds because of ignorance. 
The appalling thing in our civilization 
is that, in spite of almost unbounded edu- 
cational opportunity, in spite of the ef- 
forts of scores of associations and organ- 
izations devoted to changing ignorance to 
knowledge, incompetency to equipment, 
there always remains this army of incom- 
petent men and women who have no 
foundation on which to build, who have 
failed so continuously that success would 
be the abnormal thing to come.into their 
lives. The genesis of this is lack of edu- 
cation, and it is to be found in every grade 
of our social structure. Poverty reveals 
the incompetency; wealth conceals it. 
How many of the men, but more especi- 
ally the women, of our so-called wealthy 
classes could support themselves if sud- 


denly thrown on their own resources, with- 


out influence or social backing? Com- 
paratively few. And thev are the most 
difficult ‘‘incompetents’’ in the world to 
deal with when found. ‘The poor are ac- 
customed to poverty, and there is the less 
that is startling, the less that is suffering, 
in their experiences to them. 
Incompetency is largely due to the same 
cause in all cases—lack of training. This 
lack of training is the result of unappre- 
ciated opportunities for education that 
would have changed the individual’s re- 
lation to society. If the opportunities 
for special training were used by the peo- 
ple for whom they exist; if parents and 
those who control the destinies of children 
would look beyond childhood, and see the 
value of every hour of training-to the 
future man and woman, the army of 
‘‘incompetents’’ would be reduced to the 
incapables because of physical or mental 
disability. The sins of ignorance that 
cause most of the crime and disease, that 
make jails, hospitals, homes for the desti- 
tute, and kindred institutions necessary, 
would no longer slay their victims; crime 
would not be the result of ignorance, but 
the result of ability, and much easier to 
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grapple with. Every student of sociology 
knows that innate physical and moral 
weakness is much harder to overcome than 
the positive acts and effects of strength. 

Training that recognizes the peculiar 
abilities of the individual is the safeguard, 
for the army of incompetents are mis- 
placed individuals in most cases—those 
made hewers of wood who should be 
drawers of water; or they are the victims 
of ignorance that is so dull or so blind as 
to be unconscious that there is a future 
for which the present is a training-school. 
— The Outlook. 


a —-= 


CARE OF CHILDHOOD. 

JROBABLY no woman who was not a 

mother ever took more interest in the 
home life or studied it more deeply than 
the late Mary Allen West. For many 
years a teacher, she came into the closest 
sympathy with children and youth, and 
carefully watched the effect of their home 
life upon them. In her excellent book, 
‘* Childhood ; its Care and Culture,’’ she 
gives the following sage advice : 

Through the day we must be separated; 
in the evening let all come together, 
father, mother, older brothers and sisters, 
and the wee toddlers, for genuine home 
fun and talk. 

This is the hour of sweet confidences 
when parents and children learn to know 
each other, to sympathize with each 
other ; in short, to love each other intelli- 
gently instead of with the mere instinct- 
ive love which we share with the brutes. 
It may take some of the father’s time 
from his farm and from his merchandise, 
and the mother’s from her household 
cares, but it is time well spent ; no parent 
can afford to forego this family hour; it 
should be held sacred to the children at 
whatever expense of business or pleasure. 

‘Could ye not watch with me one 
hour ?’’ as it fell from the lips of Christ 
in Gethsemane, is the most pitiful ques- 
tion ever uttered. The same pitiful ques- 
tion might fall from the lips of multitudes 
of children whose parents are too busy 
caring for their bodies, or heaping up 
riches which perish with the using, to 
give one hour a day to feed the hunger 
of their hearts and souls. It is hard for 
such children to feel that their parents 
really believe that their souls are worth 
more than their bodies, that those shall 
live forever while these are perishable. 
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It is hard to keep boys off the streets 
if fathers spend their evenings gossiping 
at street corners or in stores, or even im- 
mersed in legitimate business. ‘* While 
thy servant was busy here and there he 
was gone,’’ is too often the bitter cry of 
a father whose son has gone—gone to de- 
struction. It is hard for the daughter to 
feel that her mother is made for anything 
but a drudge or a butterfly, if a constant 
round of work, or of gayety, will not al- 
low her to give this one hour to her chil- 
dren. 

It is not the mothers of leisure who 
oftenest keep this after-supper hour with 
their children. I have seen it kept most 


sacredly by the busiest of parents, and I 
never knew a family where it was thus 
kept in which the children did not repay 
their parents a thousand-fold for all the 
sacrifice of business or pleasure its keep- 
ing necessi'ated. 


——_$_—____. 


A LONELY LITTLE GIRL. 


HE people of Holland are very proud 
of their noble Rijks Museum in 
Amsterdam, into which are gathered the 
treasures which illustrate the growth of 
the arts and sciences in their kingdom 
from barbarous ages until the present 
time. The great corridors are usually 
crowded with all classes of the Dutch 
nation. A visitor to the museum last 
summer noticed that the long procession 
swerved aside from the galleries of pic- 
tures and statues, to pass through a little 
room which held only a large blank book 
inscribed with the names of noted visitors. 
Upon the open page of this book was 
written, in a child’s unsteady, careful 
hand: WILHELMINA. 

It was a motley crowd that paused to 
look at this name, and a picturesque one, 
for the Dutch still wear many of their 
national costumes. There were nobles 
with their equerries, wealthy burghers, 
peasant women from Zeeland in hooped 
skirts and white caps with gold helmets, 
priests in black gowns with white cords 
about their waists, maidservants from 
Scheveningen, with huge golden cork- 
screw pins in their hair, and orphan boys 
from the Stadt asylum, one-half of their 
bodies clothed in black, the other in 
scarlet. 

On each face, old or young, came the 
same amused, tender smile as they saw 
the childish writing, and they passed on, 
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nodding to each other with delighted 
approval. 

‘* She writes well.’’ 

** She is wonderfully clever!’’ 

‘* Ah, the dear child!’’ 

‘* Who is this child whom everybody 
loves ?’’ asked the American visitor of a 
Dutch lady standing near her. 

‘* She is die kleine Kénigin, our Queen, 
Wilhelmina,’’ was the reply. ‘‘She is 
only ten years old, and not a strong 
child; but each of us prays every day for 
her life as if she was one of our own. 
That is not only because she is the last 
of the royal race, and if she dies, Hol- 
land would be torn to pieces by wars for 
succession, but because we love her. She 
is so good, so honest and friendly a 
child!’’ 

Wilhelmina is a slight, erect child with 
brown hair, a smiling mouth, and dark, 
candid, friendly eyes. She lives with 
her mother, the regent, in the chateau of 
St. Loo in summer, and in one wing of 
the royal palace at the Hague in winter. 
The great State ballrooms and throne- 
halls are closed since her father’s death, 
and the little maid has a wing of the pal- 
ace like a cozy house to live in, full of 
pretty china stoves and easy-chairs, with 
flowers in the windows: but few girls 
have so lonely a life as she. 

‘* She cannot play with other children,”’ 
said one of her subjects. ‘‘ Whom could 
she have fora companion? She is queen; 
she must study, study: she must learn to 
rule.’’ 

Poor lonely little queen! 
her pleasures. 

When her mother’s last birthday ar- 
rived, Wilhelmina with great joy sur- 
prised her with her portrait, painted by a 
famous artist. She had contrived to keep 
the secret for months, and had chosen a 
dress to wear which her dead father had 
given her. 

Sometimes she gives a féte to the Stadt 
orphans in their queer red and black gar- 
ments. 

‘‘She loves the orphans,’’ said the 
Dutch frau. ‘‘When after the King’s 
death, all the people of Amsterdam came 
to pay homage tu the regent mother, the 
little child suddenly stepped down from 
the throne, and going up to one of the 
poor girls, who, like herself, had no 
father, she put her arms about her and 
kissed her. Ah! then you should have 
heard the acclamations of the people! 
All our boys in Holland love their child- 


Yet she has 
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queen. They would protect her with 
their lives!’’ 

While all Americans will agree in re- 
joicing that the well-being of our country 
does not depend on the life of a child, yet 
we can recognize the truth in the shrewd 
remark of the frau in Amsterdam : 

‘* Tf one must have a monarch, it is best 
that she should be a child and a girl, for 
then all that is best in the hearts of her 
subjects will rise for her support and her 
defense !’’— Youth's Companion. 


CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS. 


AS Chairman of the General Committee 
on Religious Congresses in connec- 
tion with the Columbian Exposition, I 
am greatly concerned that the educated 
people of our country should fully under- 
stand the plans and purposes of those 
who hope the coming World’s Fair will 
contribute largely to the intellectual and 
moral welfare of mankind. The public 
attention is drawn to the material exhibit 
through the newspapers and magazines, 
and the material exhibit will be of incal- 
culable interest. But is the Columbian 
Exposition to be chiefly a brilliant illus- 
tration of material achievement and me- 
chanical progress? Far from it. No 
other World's Fair ever provided so amply 
for education, music, charities, religion 
and the liberal arts. To provide repre- 
sentation of the intellectual and spiritual 
sources of civilization, the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary has been organized by 
the Exposition authorities. 

The congresses provided for will ex- 
tend through the whole half-year during 
which this marvelous world’s university 
will*continue, and they will cover the 
chief departments of human knowledge 
and effort. There are congresses of jour- 
nalists, engineers, artists, temperance re- 
formers, ethnologists, zodlogists, astron- 
omers, law reformers, financiers, labor 
reformers, musicians, agriculturists, moral 
and social reformers, librarians, authors, 
philologists, teachers, archzeologists and 
many others. Hundreds of busy men 
and women are daily planning for these 
conventions, \corresponding with more 
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than twenty thousand of the leaders of | 


thought in all lands. Religion, the 
supreme concern and glory of man, has 


been excluded, as being an element of | 


discord, from all previous World’s Fairs. 
In the present Exposition, however, it 
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will have a most conspicuous place not 
only in the material exhibit, in the Lib- 
eral Arts Building, in the very heart of 
the Exposition, but also in the series of 
congresses extending from August 25th 
to September 29th, to be held mainly in 
the great halls of the proposed new Art 
Building in the centre of the city. In 
this Art Palace, on either side of the main 
entrance, will be a beautiful hall capable 
of seating more than three thousand per- 
sons, so that two great congresses may be 
held at the same hour; and there will also 
be in the Art Palace more than twenty 
lesser halls, accommodating from three 
to six hundred persons, which will be 
serviceable for division meetings. 

The meetings of the great churches or 
denominations will occupy a week, and 
probably several days beside. The Cath- 
olic church, the Lutheran churches, the 
Congregationalists, the Friends, the Jew- 


great churches, will have important meet- 
ings. The Mission Congresses, covering 
the whole field of city, domestic and for- 
eign missions, will occupy seven or eight 
days. Two efficient committees of men 
and women are already very much en- 
gaged in promoting this great plan. A 
week has been assigned to the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, and three days to the Sun- 
day Rest Congresses. 

It is certainly a subject of congratula- 
tion that the time draws near when repre- 
sentatives of widely different faiths will 
be able to meet in friendly conference 
without compromising any personal con- 
viction. While the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, like the Parliament of Great 
Britain, is not an assembly whose odject 
is worship, the Committee is planning for 
the singing of devout hymns of thankful 
praise, and they may decide that, as at 
the Religious Convention which Presi- 
dent Warren imagined, there shall be 
moments of silent prayer. But immedi- 
ately preceding the meetings of the parlia- 
ment will be daily morning conferences 
under a great variety of suitable leaders, 
which will enable those naturally affili- 
ated to worship together and to come 
into a more perfect acquaintance. And 
who can doubt that not only will thou- 
sands of earnest hearts be praying to God 
in the stillness of spiritual communion, 
during the sessions of the parliament, but 
also that missions of those who have 
learned the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, will, in many lands, offer 
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up daily petitions that this phenomenal 
assembly of God’s children may be 
blessed to the furtherance of that King- 
dom which they believe is yet to cover 
the earth. The speakers who have been 
suggested for the opening session of the 
parliament will represent twelve hun- 
dred millions of the human race. Surely 
that will be a great moment in history, as 
Dr. W. H. Withrow, of Canada, has 
suggested, ‘‘when men who profess the 
differing religions of the world stand side 
by side.’’ The committee desires ‘to 
deepen the spirit of human brotherhood 
among religious men of diverse faiths;’’ to 
set forth what are deemed the important 
distinctive truths taught by each religion; 
to indicate the impregnable foundations 
of theism and the reasons for man’s faith 
in immortality; to strengthen the forces 
adverse to materialism; to inquire what 
light each religion may afford to the 
others; to furnish an accurate account of 
the present outlook of religion; to throw 
all possible light on the solemn problems 
of the present age, and to bring the 
nations of the earth into more friendly 
fellowship. They invite the co-operation 
of all who are friendly to their plan in its 
grand outlines, and the suggestions of all 
who believe that it may be improved in 
its minor details. 

Max Miiller has written: ‘‘I have 
never disguised my conviction that a 
comparative study of the religions of the 
world, so far from undermining our faith 
in our own religion. serves only to make 
us to see more clearly what is the dis- 
tinctive and essential character of Christ’s 
teaching, and helps us to discover the 
strong rock on which the Christian as 
well as every other religion must be 
founded.’’ Professor Legge, of Oxford, 
speaks for the Christian scholarship of 
to-day when he says: ‘‘ The morea man 
possesses the Christian spirit and is gov- 
erned by Christian principle, the more 
anxious he will be to do justice to every 
system of religion and to hold his own 
without taint or fetter of bigotry.’’ Dr. 
Ellinwood, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, believes that ‘‘in proportion to 
the intelligent discrimination which shall 
be exercised in judging of the non-Chris- 
tian religions, and the skill which shall 
be shown in presenting the immensely 
superior truths of the Christian faith, will 
the success of the great work of missions 
be increased ; and he thinks that a timid 
attitude ‘‘amounts to a half surrender, 
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and is wholly out of place in this age of 
fearless and aggressive discussion. Evi- 
dently the one thing needed to disen- 
chant the false systems of our time, is a 
clear and accurate knowledge of their 
merits and demerits and of their true re- 
relations to Christianity.’’ 

I express a deep personal conviction in 
saying that I believe that the Parliament 
of Religions, in connection with the 
whole series of Religious Congresses, 
will bring into glorious conspicuity the 
supreme power and attractiveness of the 
Cross of Christ. While we earnestly 
seek from our brothers beyond the sea, a 
frank and full presentation of their sin- 
cere beliefs, which is only possible in an 
atmosphere of confidence, mutual respect 
and affection, we shall speak from our 
hearts those truths which have come to 
us from the words and the life of the Son 
of God. Believing that Christianity not 
only is the complement of other religions, 
filling out what is imperfect in them, but 
is also a direct miraculous revelation cen- 
tering in a Divine Redeemer, they who 
hold this faith will have the opportunity 
to proclaim it as never before. The re- 
ligion whose distinctive features are In- 
carnation, Regeneration and Atonement, 
flings its loving challenge to the world, 
and has no fears.—ev. /. /7. Barrows, in 
Current Topics. 


— ~~ a 


OUR ELECTRIC ROADS. 


BY J. D. MARSHALL. 


HAD a talk this morning with one of 

the most successful projectors of electric 
railroads in the United States. He be- 
lieves that the present development of the 
new system of transportation amounts to 
only the first two or three steps in its 
progress. 

‘Tam quite within bounds,’’ he said, 
‘‘when I make the statement that elec- 
tricity will have driven horse cars prac- 
tically out of existence in this country 
within two years. Already steps are in 
contemplation for the substitution of the 
trolley for the horse on almost every line 
in existence. The late Maurice Flynn, 
best known to the world as a New York 
politician, was the first man to have 
confidence enough in the trolley wire to 
interest capital sufficiently to build a 
road. That road was built in Richmond, 
and it was watched closely by street car 
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men all over the country. 
its success was assured, the building of 
other electric roads and the equipment of 
horse car lines with electricity were be- 
gtin in every direction. 

‘‘The advantages possessed by electric 
transportation over the old-fashioned 
methods are many, and include cleanli- 
ness, rapidity and convenience; but in the 
mind of the capitalist, who furnishes the 
money for the operation, their economy 
is paramount to all other considerations. 
The cable roads are not ‘in it’ compared 
with the electric lines, and I say this in 
the face of the fact that New York is just 
beginning to use her cable lines. I may 
go further and make the prediction that 
inside of five years the cable conduit in 
Broadway will be used to carry an electric 
cable, from which electricity will be taken 
by underground trolleys, and the cars on 
Broadway will be run by electricity. 

‘*T do not think, however, that under- 
ground trolleys will be used very gener- 
ally for several years, though in the pres- 
ent era of constant improvement it is hard 
to make predictions for a longer period 
than half a decade. The great difficulty 


at present lies in the impossibility of 
making a dry contact between the electric 


cable and the trolley underground. It 
may be possible to accomplish this in 
Broadway, where the cable conduit has 
already been laid at enormous expense, 
but the first cost of such work will pro- 
hibit its introduction in any but the very 
largest cities, where the traffic is practi- 
cally only limited by the capacity of the 
line. 

‘‘I do not believe that the trolley will 
soon be supplanted by the storage bat- 
tery, if ever. At least $10,000,000 have 
been expended in experimenting with 
storage. Not more than $100,000 worth 
of storage cars and storage machinery are 
now being used. One of the greatest 
difficulties in the use of storage batteries 
so far has been what is known as buck- 
ling of the plates in the battery. This 
produces a short circuit and consequent 
burning out of the motor. Then there is 
a great waste of power in charging and 
discharging the batteries. The cars have 
to be very\heavy, and necessarily the 
power to move these heavy cars has to be 
much greater than that needed to move 
the lighter cars of the trolley system. All 
these things tend to make the storage 
system so much more expensive than the 
trolley as to make its adoption quite out 
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It is true that the stor- 
age system has been greatly improved in 
the last few years and can be run much 
more economically now than formerly, 
but the trolley system has also been im- 
proved quite as rapidly in the direction 
of economy. My idea is that the time 
will come when the current will be car- 
ried in some way through the rails and 
the ground. 

‘*The first cost of an electric trolley 
line is considerably greater than that of 
a horse-car line. Suppose you have a 
5-mile route in a city of 200,c00. You 
lay double tracks and therefore have 10 
miles of rails. To lay this track for 
horses will cost vou $6,000 a mile, or $60,- 
000. Thirty cars at $800 each will be 
$24,000. ‘Three hundred and fifty horses 
at $100 will be $36,coo—in round num- 
bers say $60,000 for cars and horses and 
$30,000 for carhouse, barn and ‘et ceteras,’ 
making $150,000 in all. For a trolley 
line the cost of the roadbed will be $12.- 
000 a mile, or $120,000; the cars with 
motors will cost $3,000 each, or $90,000, 
and the power house and carhouse $180,- 
000, Or $400,000 in all. But after the ex- 
tra first cost of construction has been met, 
the economy is all in favor of the electric 
as against the horse car line. 

‘* The electric cars move enough faster 
to enable us to get about one-third more 
service out of cars and men in the same 
time and for the same expenditure in 
wages—that is, it takes the horse cars on 
a line I have in mind 1 hour and 35 min- 
utes to make the round trip, while the 
electric cars do the same in 1 hour and 5 
minutes. The next big item in operating 
a horse-car line is the feed for the horses, 
and in operating an electric line fuel. In 
the case I have in mind, where coal is 
sold at tidewater prices, the fuel now costs 
only about 50 per cent. of what the feed 
used to cost. In other places where coal 
is cheaper or where water power can be 
used the saving will be greater. There 
is also a great saving in the matter of 
caring for the motive power, The cost of 
engineers and firemen to run a big power 
house engine is not over one-third as great 
as for hostlers and stablemen to care for 
the horses. 

‘The fact that the cars make the runs 
so much quicker produces practically the 
same result as the addition of one-third 
more cars, and in acity of 200,000 that 
means practically an addition of one- 
third more business. So you see that 
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while the first cost is greater the operating 
expenses are much less, there is a con- 
siderable addition to the gross earnings 
and avery large addition to the net in- 
come. These are the reasons why the 
trolley wires are driving the horse out of 
the business of drawing street cars.— 
Lancaster Inquirer. 


THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL, 


THE NORTH AND WEST. 


BELIEVE every college man likes to 

do a certain thing, which would be 
profitable for him. To learn something 
from sight-seeing as well as the book 
knowledge. It was my great pleasure to 
visit the Indian school in the East, dur- 
ing the college holidays, to see all my 
friends whom I used to know, while I was 
there as a student of that institution. On 
my arrival, I found Capt. Pratt, the su- 
perintendent of the school, in his office. 
He was rather surprised to see me that 
morning. I was gladly welcomed by his 
teachers, officers, and the students of the 
school. Let us look back and see how 
the education of the Indians was started 
—how and where. Those were dark, 
gloomy days, when the education of the 
Indians was neglected entirely. The race 
prejudice was so strong in our country; 
but there was one army officer who had 
fought the Indians for numbers of years. 
He saw that there was no way to settle 
the Indian problem. Yea, he was a 
Christian soldier. I refer to that of Capt. 
Pratt, who was the first one to make an 
attempt to educate the Indians in the 
east, by the consent of the government of 
the United States. It was a hard task 
for him to undertake this great work, be- 
cause the different newspapers of the 
country criticised him very severely, on 
the ground that it was impossible to edu- 
cate the Indians. Let us look into his 
school for a few minutes. 

The town of Carlisle is located in the 
southern part of Pennsylvania, eighteen 
miles west of Harrisburg, the capital of 
the state. It was this place where thé 
Indian school was established on the 5th 
of October, 1879. The former years the 
soldiers living here were known as the 
**Carlisle garrison’’ during the Revolu- 
tion War. 

The garrison is now turned into Indian 
school for the training of Indian young 
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men and women to fit them for the battle 
of this life; to go out in the world to fight 
their own ways, like white brothers and 
sisters, who have fought their way 
through in life. Here the young men 
are taught to do various kinds of work in 
the shop; while the ladies are taught to 
make cakes and pies and other matters 
connected with the housekeeping. It is 
interesting to see them all at work and it 
is an education in itself. At present 
there are 765 Indian students attending 
the school, representing forty-seven dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians, from pretty 
nearly every state and territory in the 
United States; even the territory of 
Alaska has representatives there. It was 
Capt. Pratt’s desire that the students 
should be placed in the best families of 
the surrounding country or town, in order 
that they might learn the English lan- 
guage and the art of farming which en- 
ables them to earn something, to learn 
how to take care of themselves and make 
them independent. Thus, the students 
are found in the states of Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, New York, and as far 
as Massachusetts. This policy is called 
the ‘‘outing system’’ which has done 
good for the Indians in general, as well 
as for those individuals. 

You may ask, do they save money? I 
can say, yes, last year those boys and 
girls who were out in the country, saved 
and put in the bank a large sum of money 
which was something like this—$715.23. 

You make ask again, do they give any 
money to benevolent purposes? I’ll say 
right here, as a rule the Indians are gen- 
erous in giving. Last year, if Iam not 
mistaken, the whole school gave $85 to 
the Russian sufferers. It shows that 
those Indians are taught to read just as 
well as work, earn and give. 

As to the religious interest among the 
students, I am glad to state that a large 
number of both boys and girls are mem- 
bers of the different churches in town. 
Of course, some of them are church mem- 
bers before they came to the school. The 
young men havea Y. M. C. A. building 
where the gospel meetings are held 
weekly; and among the ladies they have 
two or three circles of King’s Daughters, 
which are doing the same kind of work as 
that among the young men. 

Let us hope and pray that the future 
education of the Indians of America is 
promising. It would pay to many readers 
to visit the school, whenever they go 
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East. It will prove to you that the In- 
dian may be educated, and not only bene- 
fit their race but add to the prosperity of 
the American nation.—Ay Levi Severing, 
Omaha Indian, Class 1890. 


—— _ - 


ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 


BY JOSEPH WHARTON. 


SWARTHMORE GRADUATES OF 
Thomas Carlyle, in his life of Frederick 
the Great, states that this king was ac- 
customed to rate his neighboring poten- 
tates by their fighting strength; not by 
their taste in art, or their advance in 
science or literature, though he valued 
these ; not by their wealth or population, 
though these are indispensable; but by 
the actual fighting force, the sure, eff- 
cient, ready arm of each. 

Does this seem to be a barbarous 
method of estimating? Was the King of 
Prussia a savage, caring for brute force 
only, and separated from the rest of man- 
kind by a ferocious disregard of all that 
is noble in humanity? Not atall. Fred- 
erick simply saw with clearness, and 
avowed with frankness, what all successful 
persons perceive and act upon; namely, 
that each’ nation (as also each person) 
possesses, after disposing of the inevitable 
hindrance, a certain remnant of live force, 
which for all practical purposes measures 
the value of the nation or person. 

Consider how this applies to your own 
case. Each of you has control of a limited 
daily fund of vital energy, which may be 
increased or diminished to be sure, but is 
to-day a definite sum. The question is, 
how much of that energy is applicable to 
such use as will tend to your profit? 
After deducting that which you spend in 
the round of hindering things, what ac- 
tual fighting force have you got left with 
which to attain your ends? 

There are persons of apparent intelli- 
gence who so slouch their lives as to have 
almost no fighting foree—perhaps one- 
tenth or less of their energy may remain 
available for profitable use. They are 
like badly-constructed engines, nearly all 
of whose pawer is lost in friction, or in 
moving a mass of useless incumbrances. 

The persons are not numerous who pur- 
posely and carefully so order their lives as 
to be comparable to well-designed and 
well-kept engines, nearly all of whose 
power is effective. 
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One object of schools and colleges is to 
instruct and to train their students in the 
art of using their powers to the best ad- 
vantage, but it rests with the individual 
whether he or she will conquer the in- 
cumbrances or will be overcome by them 
—whether the inevitable hindrances shall 
be reduced to a minimum, and the free 
fighting force be brought to a maximum, 
or whether the vital energy shall be frit- 
tered away upon trifles, wasted upon 
humbugs, expended upon old stumbling- 
blocks, leaving but a little wretched rem- 
nant applicable to any real purpose. 

What that purpose is, is quite another 
question, for as the effective energy of one 
engine may drive a grist-mill, another a 
pleasure yacht, and another force air to an 
iron furnace, so the remnant of vital 
energy which one of you may rescue from 
his impediments, he may apply to the de- 
velopment of an industry, while another 
may devote his similar savings to the 
study of music or art, and another spend 
his in politics. 

The ways of spending energy to ad- 
vantage are vastly more numerous than 
the ways of cooking hares, but as Mrs. 
Glass’s famous recipe for cooking hares 
begins with the injunction ‘‘ First catch 
your hare,’’ so my present aim is to have 
you first catch your free energy. 

Stop the leaks, throw off useless bur- 
dens, simplify the movements, reduce the 
friction, and you will discover increase of 
power comparable to hidden treasure. 

Do you ask what are these leaks and bur- 
dens and useless movements and avoidable 
frictions in your daily living? Let me 
specify a few of the commonest ; namely : 

[ndecision, which halts between two or 
more courses, taking neither, but fretting 
away the time in absolute waste, and, 
perhaps, losing precious opportunity. A 
person so halting is comparable to an en- 
gine on the dead centre, having perhaps 
abundant power, yet for the moment ab- 
solutely inert. While you have been un- 
der the orders of others at school or col- 
lege this difficulty has probably been 
avoided because others decided for you. 
The clear perception and rapid judgment 


| which you need when deciding everything 


for yourselves, naturally differ much in 
different persons, but it is the privilege 
and duty of each to improve those quali- 
ties. 

Dilatoriness. We read in the Bible, 
‘““What thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’’ No dawdling or pot- 
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tering over your work, whatever it may 
be, but go at it promptly and do it with 
thy might. No putting off until to-mor- 
row, but do it now, and leave to-morrow 
free for its own task. 

Any one of our race who had dwelt, or 
even traveled, in the Spanish-speaking 
countries to the South of us, must have 
been struck by the frequency with which 
he hears the word ‘‘ Mafiana,’’ that is, 
‘*to-morrow.’’ Everything that can be 
so treated is put off with that fatal word 
‘*Mafiana;’’ the population seems to be 
saturated with the habit that the word 
implies. Until they rise above it they 
cannot hope to compete with other peo- 
ples who are free from it, nor can any one 
of you who contracts the ‘‘Mafiana’”’ 
habit hope to thrive. On the other hand, 
those of you who have not already exper- 
ienced it, may learn with pleased surprise 
how your faculties can be trained to 
prompt performance, almost instinctive, 
almost involuntary, of their respective 
duties; by being held strictly and steadily 
to their work they appear to learn that 
evasion is useless, and their work is done. 

Fashions. The ideathat we must think, 


act, or dress according toa style or stand- 


ard invented or set up by some other per- 
sons, may be within certain limits rather 
useful than harmful, since one may 
simply follow a beaten track instead of 
making a road, but this inviting facility 
turns with readiness into hard bondage. 
Religious dogmas and creeds are such in- 
ventions, but they never are nor can be 
more than the conceptions of certain in- 
dividuals at certain times—as sure to be 
outgrown as the shell chosen by the her- 
mit crab, which shell would prove to be 
his deadly prison but for his power of 
escape, and of choosing another one of 
larger scope. 

Social fashions, useful to a small ex- 
tent in regulating intercourse, are capable 
of consuming all your forces, and of lur- 
ing you into expensive habits of living 
quite beyond your means. It cannot be 
necessary for me to point out in detail 
how your energy may be lost in this way. 

Indolence and Luxury. Clearly no 
young person can reasonably expect a 
happy and useful life if ease and pleasure 
are permitted to mould his career. He 
rather throws away or forfeits his force, 
then loses a part of it, who sinks into 
self-indulgent ease. Nay, he forfeits even 
the power of enjoyment as well as the 
power of achievement, for the keenest en- 
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joyment comes to him who earns by a 
period of diligence some days or hours of 
recreation. 

Fretting. As even a few grains of 
sand in the bearings of an engine decrease 
the immediate power of the machine, and 
rapidly destroy the machine itself, so 
small grinding annoyances and an easily 
heated temper impair your activity and 
wear you out toosoon. A serene temper, 
a mild demeanor, a little lubricant in the 
way of pleasant words, a cheerful avoid- 
ance of irritating things, go far toward 
increasing your effective potency. 

Stimulants. It is obviously absurd to 
drive a machine or an animal beyond its 
normal powers, except temporarily in an 
emergency. The engineer who attempts 
to get a hundred and fifty horse-power 
out of a hundred horse-power boiler in- 
vites a catastrophe, and the driver who 
insists on making a_ ten-mile-an-hour 
horse travel fifteen miles an hour will 
soon spoil his horse, though kerosene be 
added to the boiler fire, and the horse be 
flogged with the best of whips. 

Yet it does not seem to be equally ob- 
vious that the young person who under- 
takes to stimulate his powers with alco- 
hol and tobacco, or even with excess of 
comparatively innocent condiments, is just 
as sure to break down prematurely as the 
over-driven boiler or horse. And though 
an apparent increase of vigor should be 
temporarily experienced from the use of 
stimulant, that transient vigor is no 
greater than the permanent vigor that 
might be attained, without any destruc- 
tive strain, by cultivation of one’s powers 
in a natural way. 

To dwell upon the ruin that follows 
vice would be irrelevant, if not imperti- 
nent, on this occasion, when I am addres- 
sing those who are resolved not to de- 
stroy, but to improve, strengthen, and 
beautify the wonderful congeries of facul- 
ties with which each of you is endowed. 

I am, of course, conscious while offer- 
ing these suggestions, that far more wis- 
dom than they convey may already have 
been well-earned by some of you, since 
vou have had for guidance not only the 
successes and the errors of all your pre- 
decessors, but also that inward monitor 
which mankind constantly grows to hold 
more sure and sacred. Yet do not scorn 
the affectionate solicitude of your elders, 
when they hold out a hand of warning or 
of helping. They see you, now that 
your seed time is part, leaving these 
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friendly halls and marching out into the 
harvest fields of the world, which is not 
always friendly; they would tain see each 
of you bear himself bravely, and ‘‘come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’’ 


-_ 


ALGEBRA: THE LANGUAGE OF 


MATHEMATICS. 
BY J. G. THOMPSON. 


LGEBRA furnishes a mathematical 

“| language, a short-hand record of 

operations used in calculating quantity, 

combined with a concise statement of re- 
sults. 

Let us consider first the algebraic ex- 
pression, which stands for a quantity, 
just as a word does for an idea; ¢. g., 

a—o2yv+x. 

This is an expression used in algebra 
for a quantity—ove quantity; it is com- 
posed of parts (just as a word contains 
syllables) called terms, of which in the 
above example there are three. The 
term in turn is made up of factors, just as 
a syllable contains letters. Thus a* con- 
tains two symbols; and —2y is a term of 
three elements, the first having a force 
similar to that of the prefix ‘‘un’’ in the 
word ‘‘unknown.’’ The element of the 
algebraic language is the factor; the 
fundamental base is the term. The alge- 
braic expression embraces all the modify- 
ing parts of a sentence as given in the 
common language. 

The algebraic sen/ence is the equation. 
It consists of two algebraic expressions 
joined by the sign ‘‘ equals ’’—the copula. 
Stating an equation from a problem is 
simply translating the language from 
common English to that of algebra. 
The ‘‘is equal to,’’ ‘‘amounts to,’’ 
‘‘ would be,’’ etc., in one case becomes 
the sign = in the equation. All the 
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sentences of algebra are statements of | 


fact. 

Problems which give rise to three or 
more equations furnish a short mathe- 
matical discourse. 

It will be observed that algebraic ex- 
pressions, like Indian words, are often 
much compounded. A compound term 
is similar to the modifying phrase or 
clause. Take for example a (*+—1)+<, 
an expression composed of two terms 
the first of which contains two factors 


(letters) one ‘‘a,’’ a simple element, the 


| 
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other, ‘‘2—1,’’ an expression—or modi- 
fied element, used as an element. 

It is peculiar to the language of mathe- 
matics that each symbol, if taken alone, 
represents quantity. A misspelled word 
may yet signify clearly its original idea, 
but an omitted symbol or misinterpreted 
relation, changes the value represented in 
the expression. Further, the value of 
the symbol may vary for different prob- 
lems, while letters of the alphabet have 
but one meaning. 

Algebra as the language of mathe- 
matics is a universal language. Indeed, 
it fundamental in all mathematical 
subjects. Recognizing this fact, the great 
Joseph Sylvester has named the results of 
his extensive mathematical researches 
‘* Universal Algebra.’’ 

Truly in mathematics algebra is uni- 
versal, for it is the language, chiefly, in 
which all calculations must be couched. 
— The Fublic School Journal. 
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POINTS OR NO POINTS IN TITLE 

PAGES? 

BY W. W. DEATRICK. 

'T’HE conservatism of school text-books 
is as strange as itis general. Ordi- 
narily it requires ten to fifteen years for a 
new thing to get into the volumes studied 
by our teachers and pupils. The position 
of the school grammars and rhetorics on 
the matter of the punctuation of title 
pages is an instance of such conservatism. 
Is it carelessness or is it ignorance on the 
part of the authors or compilers in regard 

to recent approved usage? 

In a text-book recently published the 
following rules are found: 

‘Rule. Title-Pages.—In a title-page, 
when an explanatory expression is put in 
opposition with the main title, without 
the use of a conjunction, the two are sep- 
arated by acolon. Note. Ina title-page 
a colon is usually placed between the 
names of the publishers and the name of 
the city in which they are located, as: 

PHILADELPHIA: ROBERTS & Co. 

‘The title-page of a book usually con- 
sists of three parts: 1. The title of the 
book; 2. The name of the author, with 
his honorary titles appended; 3. The 
name of the publisher, with the place of 
publication. ach of these parts is fol- 
lowed by a period.’’ (Italics ours.) 

Illustrating these rules, this example is 
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given. ‘‘A History of Education. By 
F. V. N. Painter, A. M., Professor of 
Modern Languages and Literature in 
Roanoke College. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’’ Now, very strange to say, 
when the student turns to the book 
mentioned he finds a grave discrepancy 
between the way in which the title is 
printed in the rhetoric and the form in 
which it occurs in the book itself. The 
example given fails to justify the rules. 
Surely the author of our text-book has 
allowed himself to be caught napping. 
This is the way in which, on examination, 
we find the title really printed: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES 


A HISTORY 


OF 
EDUCATION 
BY 


F. V. N. PAINTER, A. M. 


PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE IN 
ROANOKE COLLEGE 


NEW YORK 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
1888 

Nor is this book peculiar in the punc- 
tuation of its title. In fact custom as to 
title-pages has changed radically, and the 
rules of the grammars and rhetorics are 
no longer followed by prominent publish- 
ing houses of England and America. Of 
this changed custom and recent usage, as 
far as the writer’s knowledge extends, no 
notice is taken by the text-books, with the 
exception of two. Of these one is a small 
manual belonging to the Chautauqua 
series, and the other is Clark’s Rhetoric. 
The former is not at hand and hence can- 
not be quoted; it, however, gives rules in 
accordance with accepted custom. In 
regard to the change, Clark has this brief 
remark: ‘‘ Recent usage, however, omits 
punctuation in title-pages.’’ 

The leading book publishers of Great 
Britain and the United States have adopted 
the new custom of omitting punctuation 
in title pages. An examination of books 
in the writer’s iibrary gives the following 
extended list of publishing houses which 
have made the change. In London, 
Robert Hardwicke; Rivington; Macmil- 
lan & Co.; Cambridge Press; Longman, 
Green and Company; J. & A. Churchill; 
and Sivan, SonnenscHein & Co. In New 





York we find E. P. Dutton & Co.; Harper 
& Brothers; Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Charles T, Dillingham; James Pott; A. 
S. Barnes & Co.; D. Appleton & Co.; 
Henry Holt & Co.; Thomas Whittaker; 
and Hunt & Eaton. In Boston, Lee & 
Shepard; James R. Osgood & Co., and 
their successors Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
Ginn & Company; D. G. Heath & Co.; 
and Prang Educational Company print 
according to the new style. At Hyde 
Park we note the Bay State Publishing 
Company. Philadelphia houses are J. 
H. Butler; E. H. Butler and Company; 
Reformed Church Publication House; 
and the celebrated type-founders’ firm of 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company. 
In Chicago, John C. Buckbee, and in 
Cincinnati, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
follow the changed custom. Further ex- 
amination of titles would doubtless largely 
increase the list. Evidently the custom 
of leading publishers is proved by the 
examination. 

The earliest instance at hand of the 
new style occurs’ in Nave’s Collector’s 
Hand-book of Algae, published by 
Robert Hardwicke of London in 1869. 
The first American example noticed is 
the title of Faber’s Hymns, by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., of New York, in 1876. 
The Harpers began printing titles in this 
way as early as 1879. Since then the 
publishers named above, have successively 
fallen into line. Occasionally in the case 
of volumes in a series begun before the 
change was adopted, the old method is 
followed by some of these houses. Once 
in a while the student will happen upon 
a title which seems to be in process of 
transformation, printed partly in one way 
and partly in the other. Recent elaborate 
publications of the United States Govern- 
ment, ¢. g., Tenth Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey are printed according 
to the new style. The last volume of the 
Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association is printed in the same way. 

Collating examples of titles according 
to present standard usage, we will get this 
rule for the punctuation of titles: 

No punctuation should be employed in 
title pages of books or pamphlets except- 
ing such as would be required by the 
words or phrases standing alone. Com- 
mas should be used only in case of a series 
as Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., and be- 
tween the author’s name and his title if 
on the same line as 

GusTAvus HARTRIDGE, F. R. C. S. 
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If the titles or position of the author is 
given on a different line as 
Dr. THEODOR ZEIHEN 
Professor in Jena 
then no comma is used. Abbreviations, 
of course, as in tlie title above, (F. R. C. 
S.) must be followed by the period. 

A recent English title affords an in- 
stance of a tendency to omit even the 
commas. At the bottom of the title-page 
of Dr. Ziehen’s Introduction to Physio- 
logical Psychology we read 

LONDON 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE 
1892. 

It will be noticed that commas inserted 
by other publishers in the series of the 
firm name, are here omitted after the 
words Swan and Sonnenschein. Whether 
this departure will become general, re- 
mains to be seen. 

Curiosity is naturally aroused to know 
why this omission of punctuation from 
title-pages has occurred. I have two 
suggestions to offer. In the first place 
the omission of the points renders the 
page more pleasing to the eye, more ar- 
tistic. Every intelligent printer knows 
that the spaces on both sides of the line 
in a title-page should be equal. Ifa line 


begins with a large capital and ends with 
a point, especially one of smaller size, as a 
comma or a period, the symmetry of the 


line is destroved. If the student will 
compare a number of new-style titles with 
older ones he will doubtless acknowledge 
the superior beauty of the newer form. 
Again, the title of a book was formerly 
regarded as an abbreviated or elliptical 
sentence, and the points were inserted to 
indicate the supposed ellipses. But this 
supposition hardly admits of proof. 
Whatever titles were originally, now the 
title of a book is not asentence. ‘Taking 
the title as it is, there is no need of punc- 
tuation. Older grammarians were fond 
of ‘“‘supplying’’ or ‘‘ understanding’’ 
words in supposed elliptical sentences. 
The best and most recent authorities pre- 
fer to deal with sentences as they occur, 
without ‘‘supplying’’ or ‘‘ understand- 
ing.’’ So let us deal with the title-page. 
At any rate, whatever we may think as 
to what ought to be, let us in this, as in 
other cases in language, remember that it 
is the duty of the grammarian to act ‘‘ not 
as arbiter or critic’’—to use the words of 
Dr. Whitney—but simply as “‘ the recorder 
and arranger of the usages of language.’’ 
Kutztown, Pa. 
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WHAT ONE GIRL, DID. 

HE girl was just twenty. She had 

been at school for the last ten years; 
had studied everything she wanted to, 
and several things she did not care for; 
had come with a trunkful of pretty gowns 
and half a dozen dainty hats and veils to 
spend the summer in a suburban town, 
far from her home, which was in the 
South. 

It had always been enough for this girl 
to be alive and to be happy. Her sweet 
looks and her sweet ways had been so 
pleasing to her father and mother, her 
brothers and cousins, that she had never 
felt the need of trying todo them any 
good. When at school, the same sweet 
ways and sweet looks had made her popu- 
lar, and it did not occur to her that she 
was to exert an influence on her compan- 
ions. 

It probably never does occur to a rose 
or a pansy that it has any duty in the 
matter of being fragrant and attractive. 
It simply lives its life. 

In the summer home, however, Girlie, 
as her father liked to call her, found that 
everybody wason the guz vive to help 
everybody else. Her aunt and her girl 
cousins all had their work among the 
poor, as they read to sick people, or 
taught in Sunday-school. Two cousins 
were very much interested in a working- 
girls’ club, a hundred girls gathered from 
a factory in the hottest part of town. 
The club met evenings, and the young 
ladies of the place, dressed in the severest 
possible gowns of calico in summer, of 
serge in winter, with white aprons and 
caps like maids, took turns in entertain- 
ing their young friends. 

‘It’s surprising,’’ said one cousin to 
Girlie, ‘‘ that we can make no impression 
on those poor things, no matter how we 
try. They wear the same tawdry imi- 
tation lace and paste jewelry, they have 
trailing dresses in the street, and their 
hats are covered with cheap flowers. 
Our example does not count.”’ 

Girlie only laughed. Then she said, 
with her soft Southern drawl: ‘* They 
don’t care for your capsand your aprons. 
It’s all a sham, don’t you see? It 
doesn’t impress them, because it isn’t 
sincere.”’ 

It happened one evening that the pro- 
gramme for an entertainment was incom- 
plete. Girlie was asked to take a part, to 
play a piano solo, or give a recitation. It 
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ended in her doing both. She went in 
her pretty white wool gown, with pale 
lilac bows here and there, her dress so 
rich, so maidenly, so becoming, that she 
was bewitching in it. The girls clapped 
their hands and applauded her with en- 
thusiasm. They crowded around her, 
and begged her to come and teach one of 
their classes on Sunday. 

Girlie was persuaded. She said she 
knew so little herself that she would have 
to study very hard. When Sunday came 
she dressed in her pretty, dainty, tailor- 
made gown, her simple sailor hat, her 
gray gloves. From head to feet she was 
like an exquisite flower, but not a puff 
nor frill nor ruffle was superfluous, nor 
could one have been spared. 

The girls listened to her and looked at 
her. In six months you would not have 
known them for the same set; their taste 
was quieter, their gowns were simpler, 
more refined, less pretentious; their hats 
lost the load of flowers and feathers. 
Girlie was imitated in her speech, her 
manners, her exterior; she was a good 
example:.—Harper s Bazar. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S AWAKENING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRESTON PAPERS.”’ 


res EV some more cream for your 
strawberries, Perfessor?’’ and Miss 

Olivia, or ’Livy as she called herself, 
passed the pitcher toward Professor 
Briggs, who took it mechanically and 
poured it over his bread instead of upon 
the luscious strawberries that nestled in 
sugar in his saucer. Aghast at his absent- 
minded appearance, Miss Olivia watched 
him a few minutes, and then began to 
rattle her question box. 

‘“ You ain’t sick, be you, Perfessor?’’ 

‘* No, thank you, I am very well.’’ 

‘* Homesick ?”’ 

‘‘No. I have no home, you know.”’ 

‘* You ain’t — —— you ain’t ——— 
Miss Olivia became confused, for just then 
the Professor looked up, saw her embar- 
rassment, and laughed, yes, actually 
laughed! Dignified and grave always, 
rarely smiling, he at twenty-three gave 
one the impression of being at least thirty. 
He knew what she wanted to ask, and it 
amused him. Usually such a question 
would have annoyed him, but this morn- 
ing Professor Briggs was more nearly 
“‘tender’’ in his thoughts than he had 
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been since entering college five years be- 
fore. 

At this time he had not had the remo- 
test idea of ever teaching, a business for 
which he felt just the slightest tinge of 
contempt, so far as men were concerned. 
Coming rom a family of scholars, 
wealthy, aristocratic, college-bred men 
for generations, he had planned to take a 
university course and then study law— 
more that he might look after the inter- 
ests of his own property than with any 
intent to do anything for others. But 
Providence interfered, and just after re- 
ceiving his diploma, he was orphaned and 
impoverished at one stroke. The ances- 
tral millions had been trusted for years to 
the handling of an agent, who had proved 
unequal to the task set his conscience, 
and he had ‘‘operated’’ with his employ- 
er’s money in a way that lost it all. Mr. 
Briggs, Senior, heard the news and died 
within a week. Stephen, ‘‘ Professor,’’ 
heard it and lived. He wondered what 
he should do, when everything was set- 
tled, and he no longer had a home, when 
even the furniture in his room, the books 
in his father’s library, were under the 
auctioneer’s hammer—for everything had 
to be sold to ‘‘square up’’ with petty 
creditors. 

Fortunately, he told himself, he was 
the only child, and now he was glad that 
his sainted mother had not lived to be 
harrowed by these experiences, perhaps 
to meet real, physical suffering. At the 
time of her death he had been very rebel- 
lious about it, but now he was entirely 
reconciled, glad, indeed, that she had 
been spared this misery. He had only 
himself to look after, and could of course 
do that—but how? He knew nothing 
about manual labor, but supposed he 
might obtain a clerkship. Just then he 
received a letter from his college ‘‘chum”’ 
asking if he would accept the principal’s 
place in their village school, at a salary 
of $1,000. Would he? It seemed too 
good to be true, that he did not have to 
‘*herd’’ with clerks, bookkeepers, steno- 
graphers, and others for whom he had 
felt almost aversion. 

But—he had no innate love for children, 
no professional training for the work; and 
although he had been in Penfield nearly 
a year, he had made but few friends. 
Naturally exclusive he had come there 
sad—and although always polite he was 
not genial. It was the kind of courtesy 
that freezes and repels. His landlady 
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was good, very—that he had admitted a 
dozen times, to himself; and when in the 
winter he was attacked by 
mother could have been kinder nor more 
attentive to his wants. But her gram- 
mar was defective, and he instinctively 
parsed her sentences mentally while she 
spoke. 

Her table was neat, as was her entire 
house; the food was delicious, abundant, 
and well served—but she outraged his 
zesthetic sense in the matter of tidies, for 
which she had an overwhelming passion. 
She displayed them everywhere, of every 
conceivable hue, shape, and color, but 
most prodigally in his room. 

And Miss Olivia was enough of a hero- 
worshiper to walk in his shadow. True, 
she felt a something lacking in his life, 
but even to herself she wouldn’t confess 
that he was too highly polished for com- 
mon, every-day use among common, 
every-day people. It troubled her more 
that he didn’t appreciate his opportu- 
nities to do good among the children. 
His predecessor had been a work-a-day 
man, with limited education—so far as 
books go—but with a deep love for chil- 
dren and for his work that amounted al- 
most to inspiration. 


But—the Board of Education, being on 
the minus side of classic scholarship in- 
dividually, had decided that their school 


must be taught by a ‘‘ Professor;’’ so the 
year previous honest, benevolent, loving 
John MacDonald had been asked to re- 
sign, and this college-bred ‘‘ machine’’ 
had been put in his p!ace—for the Pro- 
fessor did his work mechanically; so 
many hours, so many classes. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
one week was typical of all, one day of 
every other, 

But 

‘*There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will,”’ 

and when a month ago he had been asked 
to deliver an address of welcome to a 
teachers’ association that would convene 
in Penfield, he had felt a little stir of his 
pulse, a little quickening of activity in 
the cardiac region, and he had said “‘ yes,’’ 
with something approaching enthusiasm, 
and he went right to work on its prepar- 
ation. 

It was scholarly; it was classic enough 
to suit even his Board of Education; and 
the members, occupying conspicuous 
places on the platform, looked as grave 
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ping their approval of quotations given 
in an unknown language, from authors of 
whom they never heard; and it was pol- 
ished—éu/ it was cold, hard, and stony. 
lt didn’t stir enthusiasm, and he felt the 
chill that sensitive natures always do 
when before an audience and the wrong 
chord has been touched, no sympathy 
aroused. 

Next on the program was a young lady 
—she didn’t seem twenty, but was alive 
to her finger-tips with her subject, which 
she had delivered very unconventiunally, 
making three points—‘‘why, what, and 
how do you teach?’’ Her enthusiasm 
was infectious, and even Professor Briggs 
caught himself listening to what he at 
first supposed would be a sort of ‘‘ school- 
girl’s essay’’—he having a sort of con- 
tempt for feminine accomplishments in 
the realm of thought; but when he heard 
‘*Why are you teaching?’’ he listened. 
He felt almost impelled then and there 
to get up and reply—that it wasn’t his 
fault, he ‘‘ didn’t mean to,’’ or excuse him- 
self in some way, when after a slight 
pause she had said: ‘“‘If it is because you 
love your work, I bid you God speed! in 
what seems to me the highest, holiest oc- 
cupation of earth. But if you use the 
school-room merely as a means of support, 
let me beg of you to saw wood, dig 
potatoes, wash dishes, anything honest, 
rather than to recklessly or indifferently 
deal with the immortal minds whose des- 
tinies you are at least helping to shape.’’ 

Why! that thought startled him! He 
having anything to do with the eternal 
welfare of the two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren that went in and out before him!! 
The thought was a revelation, and he 
began to look at his work in a new light. 
But ‘‘What are you teaching?’’ came 
next. ‘‘Are youconfining yourself to the 
curriculum? This may not be. Remem- 
ber the parable of the talents, and that in 
proportion to your opportunities and ad- 
vantages, results will be required.”’ 

The professor began to get nervous. 
Miss Newton was not looking at him, for 
he was behind her; but he felt morally 
certain she meant him; he thouyht that 
at first; but now he was convinced of it; 
as she went on with her plain English, 
brief sentences, and simple, unconven- 
tional manner. 

Finally came the ‘‘ How are you teach- 
ing? For time or eternity? Are you 
leaving such an imprint upon these young 


as the solemn occasion demanded, nod- | hearts as you'll be glad to recognize in 
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the hereafter? Is your influence leading 
upward and onward? Or are you doing 
your work mechanically indifferent, with 
no thought of anything beyond to-day ?”’ 

Now he was sure that some one had 
told her how he got into the ‘‘ dreadful 
drudgery,’’ and she was just analyzing 
his methods, his matter and manner of 
working, and he could scarcely restrain 
himself. It wasn’t fair to take such an 
advantage anyway, and portray him in 
that way to the audience—for he knew 
by the intent way in which they listened 
that they all recognized the original of 
the picture she was holding up to view— 
and unable to bear it any longer, he stole 
down from the platform and out of the 
house to his room at Miss Olivia’s, where 
he sat thinking over the past few months, 
until long after he heard her come home, 
and with Ann, her one domestic, go 
around closing blinds, locking doors and 
making ready for the night. 

Then he went to bed—but not to sleep. 
These questions haunted him, and were 
still haunting him when at the table the 
next morning Miss Olivia had questioned 
him as above stated. Could he do any- 
thing with that mischievous Dannie 
Ryan? Would he be held responsible if 
he didn’t develop more humility and 
modesty in Belle Saunders? Must he 
‘‘ give an account’’ because Mamie Reed 
seemed to have grown stubborn or obtuse 
under his handling? Was it any of his 
business that Patsy Davis got behind in 
his lessons, because his invalid mother 
needed his help at home? Was he under 
any real or supposed obligation to find 
out just what was lacking in home train- 
ing, home culture, and opportunities, and, 
so far as in him lay, supply the deficien- 
cies; arouse latent powers; quicken dull 
consciences; train ‘‘florid’’ tastes; culti- 
vate cardinal virtues; correct wrong habits 
of body and distorted ideas of right and 
wrong; plant newer, better thoughts 
where vicious ones were growing or 
liable to; teach them how /o be men and 
women as well as students; citizenship as 
well as algebra; should manners have as 
much place as mythology; ethics come in 
with astronomy? Was there any reason, 
why, as a teacher, he had responsibilities 
that he would have escaped as a lawyer, 
clerk, student—or in almost any avoca- 
tion? Did the profession demand the 
noblest and best men and women ? 

These and other questions were dis- 
cussed with so much newly found inter- 
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est on his part, and such homely, home- 
spun, common-sense logic on the part of 
Miss Olivia, that Ann finally resorted to 
the ruse of going to the front door and 
giving the bell a most violent ring, to get 
them away from the breakfast table; and 
as she left them still talking it over, so 
will we—glad that the ‘‘ Professor’’ has 
been awakened, by no matter what 
means.—Preston Papers. 


_— — lm -_-—— 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 


T least three-fourths of our people get 
[\ their early training in our rural 
schools. Hence the following important 
suggestions, made in a late address by 
Hon. Henry Saben, of Iowa, come to be 
of special significance. He says: 

‘*The teacher in the rural school may 
not do the same work that is done in the 
graded school, but she can do work 
equally as good; she can do it in the 
same spirit, she can avail herself of the 
love of nature, which is inborn in the 
child, of that self-activity of mind which 
is the motive power of education. 

‘There is a wide-spread idea that the 
country school is inferior; if it is, it is not 
a matter of necessity. It ought not to be 
so any longer. It is not so in many parts 
of the country. Let the teachers in our 
rural schools avail themselves of all the 
means at their disposal, throw their life 
into their work, and the country schools 
can do for Iowa that which the city 
schools may not even hope to accomplish. 

‘We must first know the end which 
we hope to reach, the aim which we may 
rightfully have in mind, and then fix 
upon the method to be adopted. But 
when we exalt ‘‘ the method’’ above the 
end, failure is inevitable. Education con- 
sists of two things, obtaining knowledge 
and using knowledge. We must in our 
schools have less to do with percentages 
and so-called results, and more with ca- 
pacity, power to acquire, ability to retain, 
and skill to use. 

‘‘ Any system which makes the promo- 
tion of children from grade to grade dur- 
ing the first four or five years of school 
life depends upon a certain per cent., as 
determined by written examinations, is 
faulty in its construction and injurious in 
its results. It is not only that the flushed 
cheeks, the excited eye, and the trem- 
bling nerve, tell that the brain is being 
forced to do unwonted work, but the 
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wrong aim held up before the child is a 
far greater evil. An honest effort on the 
part of the child is always to be com- 
mended, even though it appears to result 
in failure. Praise should be proportioned 
in accordance with the effort put forth, 
rather than with the success achieved.’’— 
American Journal of Commerce. 


CULTIVATE SELF-CONTROL. 


BY S. B. TAYLOR. 


SCHEME of discipline that shall re- 
[\ sult in producing self-control among 
pupils must embrace in its scope lessons 
designed to cultivate an appreciation of 
the position the pupil occupies as a hu- 
man being ; to cultivate his knowledge of 
duty to his fellow human ; and to cultivate 
his right judgment, to decide promptly as 
alternate courses of action may present 
themselves. 

In addition to this the scheme of disci- 
pline referred to ought to embrace oppor- 
tunities to exercise self-control, and op- 
portunities to do missionary work with 
others. Self-control is a something that 
can be taught just as arithmetic and draw- 
ing are. But there must be planning and 
persistence. The best results will follow 
where a teacher by systematic talks and 
questioning proceeds daily (the opening 
or the closing half-hour is good for the 
purpose) to lead the children to think 
much about their proud position in nature 
—being above the brutes, their duties to 
one another, and their conduct in emer- 
gencies calling for prompt action. 

In these talks it is well—necessary in 
fact—never to be personal. A story of 
wrong conduct, of weakness of any kind, 
or of degrading traits of character, though 
founded upon observations made in his 
own dominion, would better be referred 
to by the teacher as something he had 
heard or read of. An impersonal reproof 
is administered by that friendly monitor, 
the conscience ; the teacher ought always 
to invoke his aid. In case a teacher is 
not free to appropriate a quarter of an 
hour to his lesson in character, but be- 
longs to a system working by a pro- 
gramme prepared by a higher power 
with no time ‘‘ to waste’’ in such endeav- 
ors, he must do the same work incident- 
ally. There come moments of inatten- 
tion, of disorder, of leisure won by faithful 
work. Use these for the purpose indicated. 
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The habits of animals are a very fruit- 
ful mine of subject matter for these les- 
sons. Some one has said: ‘‘ The more I 
get acquainted with men, the higher re- 
spect I have for dogs.’’ 

This epigrammatic expression of disap- 
pointment in 'mankind finds an echo in 
every breast in which the least sense of 
morality has developed, and this includes 
every child at school, raised in a civilized 
community. ~ The tidiness of the cat, the 
greediness of the hog, the faithfulness ot 
the dog, the patience of the spider, have 
served in the past to lead men out of the 
depths of despondency into the heights of 
clearer view, and firmer resolve; why 
not utilize them, together with the frugal 
ant, the generous bee, the ruthless wolf, 
and the frolicsome lamb, to teach our 
children how to live ? 

The instruction of young children in 
life’s duties will better be done not by 
lecturing them, or drilling them in moral 
precepts, but by appeals to the imagina- 
tive powers. Tell a number of children 
a story of a boy who raised a garden, tell 
of his work early and late, tell of his 
hope to sell the vegetables and pay a 
debt his mother owed. While they listen 
each one will, in imagination, put himself 
in the place of that boy. Tell them now 
of other boys who came and broke 
through and stole the vegetables; they 
will sympathize with the toiler, because 
they feel the loss themselves. Out of it 
will grow resolves that will become gen- 
eric in their natures. So choose and so 
conduct lessons in duty as to cause chil- 
dren in imagination to be aggrieved par- 
ties, and the work will bear rich fruit in 
self-control. 

To teach right judgment in emergen- 
cies, the device of unfinished stories is 
best. Lead the narrative on to the point 
where two or more courses of action are 
open for the adoption of the actor in the 
story. 

Tell the children, for instance, of a 
poor boy @n his way to school finding a 
pocket-book with a dollar in it. Every 
one hearing it will in imagination find 
that dollar. Here break off the narrative, 
and let them volunteer to tell what he did 
with it. Each one will tell what he 
would do. Question upon the right or 
wrong in this or that course of action 
suggested. Express no opinion yourself 
(that would be precept teaching, and not 
lead to self-control), but let the individual 
or class decide. 
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There is a difficulty every teacher will 
meet right here, which it is well to men- 
tign. It is this: Children will be very 
apt, when questioned, to remember some 
moral precept they have heard repeated, 
and answer by its formula rather than 
from nature’s promptings, thinking there- 
by to gain the teacher’s approval. An 
expert teacher can tell such an answer by 
its tone, just as one knows a professional 
beggar, but a novice would often be de- 
ceived. To make the lessons effective, 
the teacher should so conduct them as to 
bring into view the rvea/ motives of the 
children, It remains yet to discuss what 
I meant by opportunities for doing mis- 
sionary work. A missionary is one sent to 
instruct the ignorant or lawless. Ifa boy 
has learned of himself and by himself any 
right mode of action through his own ob- 
servations made, even though he has 
been led by the teacher into making them, 
he becomes at once a factor beneficial to 
his teacher if opportunities are given 
him. 

Suppose a piece of crayon has been 
thrown, or some like breach of decorum 
has been committed during school hours. 
A teacher with tact would not stop his 
work to investigate the offense and pun- 
ish the offender, but would wait till 
books are packed at the close of school, 
and all ready to start. Then he would 
ask the offender to step forth, and wait a 
reasonable time for him to confess before 
dismissing the class. The guilty one 
might refuse once, and go forth a liar 
among his comrades, but he would hardly 
do so a second time in a teacher’s school 
where such opportunities are studiously 
given for public opinion—esprit de corps 
—to assert itself. The aid of public opin- 
ion in a school is all-powerful to preserve 
order, just as it is in a community of any 
kind. No one dares public opinion in 
the state; neither will a pupil dare it in 
a school if the teacher invokes its aid. 
How can its aid be invoked? By just 
the manner ef dealing with offences that 
is outlined above, and by making all po- 
lice regulations of the school conform to 
the consent of the governed. It is no 
stupendous task to have every new regu- 
lation one proposes discussed, amended, 


enforced. 

A teacher, for instance, allowed the 
boys to throw balls back and forth in the 
yard. Everything went on very well for 
a few days, but .e: awhile accidents 
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happened ; one ball went through a win- 
dow ; another hit a boy in the eye, who 
was not playing; another flew into a 
neighbor's back yard and knocked some- 
thing over. The teacher saw that ball 
playing there was too dangerous. But he 
did not act czar about it ; he discussed the 
matter pro and con, and suspended it by 
a vote of the boys; he appealed to a self- 
governing community ; he did not have 
to remain in the yard to see it enforced ; 
the boys attended to that for him. Op- 
portunities for exercising self-control 
Else how 


must be given to the pupils. 
could they develop ? 

Let them elect captains to form the 
lines, and direct the march in and out. 
Do not spy for offenders, nor allow your- 
self to be watching for offences against 
police regulations.—W. Y. School Journal. 


A BOY’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 


HE young heroes of fiction sometimes 

stray into real life, and then they 
‘‘ get into the newspapers.’’ Or is it that 
the hero of real life 1s seized upon and 
used, for his own purposes, by the story 
writer? However that may be, a little 
boy of nine years showed great presence 
of mind the other day at or near Kings- 
ton, New York, and became conscious 
that he had done the very thing that the 
boy in the story so often does. Here is 
an incident: 

‘*The south-bound Hudson River day 
express on the West Shore Railroad con- 
sisted of P. W. Clement’s private car 
Riva, in which were Mr. Clement and 
family; a drawing-room and three pas- 
senger coaches, and an express and bag- 
gage car. A few minutes after leaving 
the Union Station here at 11.55 o'clock, 
and when about to enter a rock passage- 
way known as Fitch’s Cut, situated a 
short distance north of the high bridge 
that spans the Rondout Creek, engine 
driver Huston saw a small boy standing 
on the track waving a red handkerchiet. 
The engineer applied the air-brake, and 


| the train was stopped in a jiffy. 


‘* A few rods from the entrance of the 
cut the track was blockaded with rocks, 


and adopted by the school before being | which the boy said had been dislodged a 


few minutes previous. The passengers 
crowded around the lad. He said his 
name was Norman Smith, and that he 
was the nine-year-old son of William 
Smith, of Wilbur. A purse was made up 
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and presented to him. He refused to ac- 
cept the money, and as the train moved 
off somebody put the purse in the boy’s 
pocket. He is wealthier now than any 
other juvenile in Wilbur.’’ 

Little Norman Smith showed by his 
action after the deed that he possessed 
other qualities which are fully as praise- 
worthy as courage, and which can be dis- 
played by everybody every day—namely, 
modesty and self-respect. — Harpers’ 
Young People. 
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THE AIR OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 


METHOD OF PURIFYING THE 


AIR. 


PRACTICAL 


HE matter of supplying pure air for 

respiration in school rooms de- 
servedly receiving much attention. The 
conditions presented are these. During 
six hours out of twenty-four the pupil 
spends his time in an apartment with 
thirty or forty others, and the remaining 
eighteen at home, in comfortably heated 
and pleasantly carpeted rooms, with only 
one or two additional occupants. Atmos- 


is 


pheric air contains, in a bulk of twenty- 


five hundred gallons, one gallon of car- 
bonic acid. By respiration this proportion 
of carbonic acid is greatly increased. In 
nature the equilibrium is restored by 
vegetable growth. Vegetation breathing 
through the infinite number of pores on 
its leaf surfaces, inhales air, and, decom- 
posing the carbonic acid, retains, to form 
its woody fibre, the carbon, and returns 
the oxygen to the atmosphere. In a 
room containing a large number of per- 
sons the quantity of carbonic acid is rap- 
idly increased, with no neutralizing ele- 
ment at work to consume the gas and 
replenish the supply of oxygen; as a re- 
sult the quantity of oxygen inhaled with 
each inflation of the lungs is gradually 
decreased, and the number of respira- 
tions involuntarily increased to supply 
the combustion necessary to maintain 
the temperature of the body at the nor- 
mal point. 

The evil effects from this increased 
muscular action arise mainly from two 
causes. In the first place the residue of 
the combustion in one person is more fre- 
quently introduced into the lungs of an- 
other. This residue contains, among 
other things, many microscopic particles 
of waste or broken-down tissue containing 
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| disease germs. Much of this.refuse mat- 
ter, it is true, is caught on the mucous 
lining of the bronchial tubes, but still.a 
large quantity, escaping adhesion and its 
subsequent dislodgment in the form of 
sputa, is thrown off into the atmosphere 
with the vapor. This can best be illus- 
trated by likening it to smoke escaping 
through achimney. Much of the surplus 
carbon is condensed and deposited on the 
sides of the flue, but still a larger portion 
passes from the top of the chimney with 
the current. From this it is evident, that 
in even slightly contagious diseases, the 
danger of infection must be increased in 
proportion to the number of persons in 
the room. 

The second evil effect arises from the 
fact that the increased muscular activity 
noted, must be supported by an increased 
combustion which draws its supply from 
less rich fuel. Consequently we have 
here a condition which involves a con- 
stantly increasing use of vital force drawn 
from a source rapidly losing its productive 
power. The hectic flush and dull lassi- 
tude of movement tell of weariness, and 
through the glassy eyes can be seen the 
fires of life burning lower and more fit- 
fully, till, if there be no relief afforded, 
there must be the inevitable result—com- 
plete extinction. To avoid so fatal a ter- 
mination, provision is made for the ad- 
mission of outside air, but with this 
remedy there are brought into the situation 
other potent factors, leading to complica- 
tions that require new remedies to count- 
eract new influences which have an im- 
portant bearing on the health and comfort 
of the pupils. 

If happily the school building is situated 
in the open country, the disturbing causes 
in the satisfactory solution of the difficul- 
ties in the situation are mainly ther- 
mometric and barometric changes. In 
the cities a third distressing fact is en- 
countered. The air admitted to replace 
the ventilated air of the room is already 
polluted with the breath of the thousands 
of men and animals confined within its 
limits, and impregnated with the smoke 
and sulphurous gases of its hundreds of 
industries, and poisoned with the gases 
arising from the decomposing filth of the 
streets. 

The problem as it now presents itself 
seems to assume this form: What method 
or methods can we pursue, or what ele- 
ments can we introduce, into the situation 
that will, without disturbing the mean 
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temperature, remove from the humid at- 
mosphere of the school room the super- 
abundant moisture, and at the same time 
neutralize or absorb the deleterious and 
poisonous gases and destroy disease germs 
without incurring an impossible expense? 
With the solution of this problem come 
happier school days, more vigorous boys 
and girls, brighter intellects, and the pos- 
sibility of greater achievements. 

Complexities are but the entanglement 
of simples, and by simples often easiest 
unraveled. Szmilia similibus curantur. 
Drs. Liborious, Kitasato, Pfuhl,* Boer 
and Behring of Germany, and Drs. Rich- 
ard and Chantemesset of Paris, and Mr. 
Wynter Blyth{ of England, have recently 
added much to the general stock of know- 
ledge relative to the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of one of the most abundant 
and very useful elements in nature. We 
refer to lime. These scientists have de- 
voted much time to these investigations 
and have made many valuable experi- 
ments with this agent, with the object of 
bringing about its more general use in 
the promotion of human health and com- 
fort. In the different lines much good 
has already been accomplished, and it is 
possible that we may be able to solve the 
problem stated by calling into service this 
agent, through whose mediation so much 
has already been accomplished in sanita- 
tion. 

Of lime, chemically, we know that it is 
oxide of calcium, a strong alkali pos- 
sessed of a very great affinity for both 
carbonic acid and water, absorbing these 
elements in large quantities and forming 
the hydro-carbonate of lime. Its affinity 
for water is so great that if it does not 
have direct access to it, it absorbs the 
moisture from the atmosphere around it 
in its effort at hydration. It is odorless, 





not poisonous, and in its native form of 


limestone, wonderfully abundant and 
widely distributed. Let us place a por- 
tion of lime, say five pounds, in each of 
two shallow pans with wire-cloth covers, 
on the floor of a school room containing 
thirty pupils, and note what takes place. 
For the purpose of this experiment it is 
necessary that freshly burned lime be 
used, for the reason that if the lime has 


* Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene, Vol. ii., No. 1, Vol. 
iii., No. 3, Vol. vi. entire, Vol. vii., No. 3. 

t+ Archives de Médecine et de Pharmacie Mili- 
taires, Vol. iv., No. 8. 


t Address before the Royal Society. 
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been exposed to the air for a time after cal- 
cination and prior to its use, it will have 
absorbed a greater or a less amount of both 
carbonic acid and moisture from the at- 
mosphere, and thus, through uncertainty, 
the value of the experiment will be nil. 

Immediately upon the exposure of the 
lime to the atmosphere in the room, it 
absorbs a portion of the carbonic acid and 
moisture from the air in actual contact 
with it. This results in a change of the 
specific gravity of that portion of the air, 
and causes it to be displaced by the sur- 
rounding portions, causing a constant 
current to pass over the lime, bringing all 
the air in the room into contact with the 
lime again and again. As the lime 
changes from the oxide to the carbonate 
it surrenders to the atmosphere a portion 
of its oxygen in return for the carbonic 
acid. The moisture, carrying with it 
microscopic forms, upon being absorbed 
in the process of hydration, deposits on 
the surface of the lime all accompanying 
germs, where their destruction is speedily 
accomplished by the powerful alkali on 
which they rest. As the carbonic acid 
and water are supplied only in compara- 
tively limited quantities, a considerable 
length of time elapses before the lime has 
acquired from this source the large quan- 
tities necessary to form the hydro-carbo- 
nate, or until the action of the lime has 
become so feeble as to cease to be of prac- 
tical benefit. Under ordinary climatic 
conditions about two weeks will elapse 
before either of these events takes place. 
While the lime is taking up the two gases 
mentioned it is also absorbing other 
noxious gases, though in smaller propor- 
tions. At the end of two weeks the con- 
tents of the pans would seem to have the 
capacity for further usefulness, but in 
reality such is not the case. ‘The result- 
ing air-slaked lime should then be emptied 
into an appropriate vessel in a dry place, 
to be used as a deodorizer outdoors as 
needed around country school houses, or 
in outhouses, and in the city to be sold at 
the end of the season for such purposes as 
air-slaked is ordinarily applied to. The 
plan here outlined, and the method pur- 
sued, are in conformity with simple laws 
of chemistry, and offer a solution of the 
problem at once practical, either from the 
standpoint of efficacy or economy. It is 
hardly necessary to add that what has 
been said of schools applies with equal 
force to theatres and churches.— W7//is 
W. Frantz, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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LIKE A DREAM. 


CITY PORTRAYED IN VIVID 


COLORS. 


THE WHITE 


HE following panegyric of the White 
City (a private letter to an artist 
friend) is from the pen of Mr. Frederick 
F. Cook, for the past twelve years a resi- 
dent of New York. It is an impression- 
ist picture, poetically conceived, rich in 
color, and portrayed in vivid strokes: 

It is all solikeadream! At the first 
glimpse of the City Beautiful my heart 
gave a bound, unbidden tears filled my 
eyes, and I felt as one translated into an 
ideal world. Since then I have looked 
upon the scene a score of times, yet the 
splendor of the vision is in no wise dimmed, 
but rises anew in majesty and beauty with 
every added impression. As you know, 
the patriot is not easily stirred in me. 
Yet the thought that this marvel was 
wrought in America by Americans sets 
me all aflame. What a future for a peo- 
ple that could work this wonder—make 
an epoch in art while still in swaddling 
clothes and possessed by the spirit of ma- 
teriality! How did it all come about? 

Reconstruct Athens as Pericles saw it! 
Restore the Rome of the Caesars! Renew 
the Carthage of Dido! 


Yet Chicago, the 
Chicago of 1893, whose material vaunt- 
ings and untamed aspirations are the butt 
even of its own wits, presents a spectacle 


that outsplendors them all. Day after 
day I approach this miracle with increas- 
ing awe. No sooner does any part of the 
scene break upon me than I stand rooted. 
By an effort I go forward, but in a 
moment am again transfixed. And so I 
loiter and linger, drinking draft upon 
draft of this new-world wine, this nectar 
distilled from the spirit of all-time Art, 
until the joy rises into complete intoxica- 
tion. 

Three weeks are gone, and, except the 
treasures of the Art Building, I have seen 
little of what these palaces contain. How 
could it be otherwise? Should one spend 
time over drops when there is the bound- 
less ocean to envision? ‘These countless 
domes and minarets, these miles of arcades 
and colonnades, these myriad groups of 
heroic modeling, this wondrous color 
scheme, and, above all, the 


creative energy that informs the whole, so 
expand and uplift the soul, that to put a 
roof over one’s head and deliberately shut 
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Cyclopean proportions and the spirit of 
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out this surpassing spectacle, even to in- 
spect the most costly fabrics, the rarest 
jewels, or the latest marvel in mechanism, 
seems like a profanation of things divine. 
Within these temples is nothing that will 
not be reproduced or bettered. But what 
is embodied in structure—when shall man 
look upon its like again? How itall up- 
lifts and inspires! In the artist is awak- 
ened a deeper feeling for the beautiful 
in line and form; the poet is borne to 
heights where a new joy gives wings to 
his muse; to the lips of the singer there 
rises spontaneously a song of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise; the patriot has opened to 
him broader and farther vistas of the 
meaning of art as an influence upon na- 
tional life; while none is so indifferent to 
the sense of beauty as not to feel the 
richer for what he takes away. 

What a thought, that all this is but the 
vision of an hour! It was born in a 
night, it will vanish in a day! Truly, 
these airy palaces have wings. Even 
now they seem to poise as if for flight. 
The gracious spirit of Art transplanted 
them from the realm of the ideal to tell 
for a short time to this utilitarian people 
their wonderful story of beauty—to 1n- 
struct a nation devoted to Mammon in 
the immortal possessions of the mind. It 
is as if the Spirit of Art would say: 
‘* Americans, I show you these things, 
not because you are worthy of them, but 
that you may become worthy. A little 
while, and I shall return them where 
they belong, to the sphere that is to you 
as yet shadow-land or no-land, but which 
to the eye of art is the land eternal. 
That you might see, O, Americans, 
boasted freemen, how enslaved ye are to 
dross, I inspired a few among you, who 
were prepared, to see visions and dream 
dreams, and they were enabled by rare 
fortune to show you their thoughts, fash- 
ioned of cloud-mist and the foam of the 
sea. O, Americans, take this vision into 
your hearts, let it kindle your imagina- 
tions, and keep before your minds that 
your quarries are rich in the enduring 
substance which this evanescence pre- 
figures.’’ 

Man’s temples typify his concepts. I 
cherish the thought that America stands 
on the threshold of a great awakening. 
The impulse which this Phantom City 
will give to American culture can not be 
overestimated. The fact that such a won- 
der could arise in our midst is proof that 
the spirit is with us. For years we chained 
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our inspiratton to the driving-wheels of 
commerce. All at once it was enlisted in 
the service of beauty. With what exul- 
tation it hailed this deliverance we all 
know. How ready the hands! What 
brains teemed with wondrous designs! 
What creations uprose to our pride and 
glory! Athens had her Phidias to plan, 
but also her Pericles to realize the artist's 
conception in structure. It was tribute 
money that built the Parthenon. What 
of the tribute held by our millionaires ? 
Use alone ennobles wealth. Here are ser- 
mons in ‘‘staff.’’ Who will transmute 
them into everlasting sermons in stone ? 
What a possibility! What an opportun- 
ity! I tremble with the hope of it. Even 
to dream of it adds something to the fair- 
ness of the morning. 

The first time I stood in the ‘‘ Court of 
Honor,’’ surrounded by a splendor that 
shadows the most exuberant fancy, a su- 
perb band in one of the pavilions that 
grace this matchless rectangle, gave selec- 
tions from Wagner’s immortal ‘‘ Tetral- 
ogy.’’ You, who know what this music 
is to me, can imagine the effect midst 
such surroundings. My heart had been 
overfull with seeing. Now another sense 
was ravished. Surely, I stood in the 


court of Valhalla, and these palaces were 
the work of the giants whose reward was 


the fatal gold of the Rhine. And when 
the band broke into the exultant and ir- 
resistible Ride of the Valkyries, every 
heroic figure on pedestal, pier, and para- 
pet, and all the stalwart oar-maidems 
whom MacMonnies has charmed to ser- 
vice on his proud fountain ship, mounted 
steed to ride the whirlwind, and not until 
the doom-motif in the Goetterdamerung 
recalled me to earth—for I had ridden 
with the maddest of this mad company— 


was it that I saw them returned to their | 


accustomed places to await their relega- 
tion to the land of dreams and shadows. 

All beauty is feminine. It is, there 
fore, a law unto itself. 
City, robed in creamiest of stuffs, with 
coronet of gold, is as capricious and 
changeful as any woman conscious of her 
charms. She is most brilliant in the 
sun-bath of the early morning, when the 
sheen on the waters that lave her feet 
throws into relief each grace of form, and 
regilds the crown upon her stately brow. 
She is dazzling now, and it is in this 
revelation of sensuous line and brilliance 
of complexion that the ardent newcomer 
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Later the visitor sings the praises of 
this enchantress in the chiaro-oscuro of a 
grand illumination, when her ravishing 
proportions are glimpsed by flash of 
searchlight, or visioned through the var- 
iegated spray of illuminated fountains, or 
traced in the glow of countless bulb-lights 
that traverse, encircle and crown every 
height, fringe miles of cornice, follow the 
lines of bridges and colonnades, encom- 
pass the great basins as with zones of 
stars, while numberless rockets bursting 
in many-colored splendor fill the upper 
air, and the whole is reflected and re- 
peated in the mirror of many waters. 

However, no created thing is so perfect 
that its charms are not enhanced when 
seen through the veil of illusion. And so 
it is that the older lovers of this regnant 
beauty come to prefer her twilight mood, 
when all lines flow to gracious harmony, 
and the element of mystery conjures to 
poetic fancies. Now is the time to paint 
into the picture whatever of beauty your 
imagination may yield. Now the muse 
of history comes most readily to your aid, 
and while Ariel lends his wings to visit 
lands of modern romance or classic story, 
you in fancy reconstruct the world’s van- 
ished splendors out of the visions that 
rise before you. 

It was at the moment when the grate- 
ful tones of the Angelus, chimed from 
one of the towers that overlook the court, 
brought every whirring wheel to a stand- 
still, and spread over all the Fair-side a 
spirit of peace and benediction—that our 
little company of kindred dreamers (you 
alone being absent, and how we missed 
you!) entered a gondola. Seldom have 
I seen a more glorious sunset. First 
brilliant reds. ‘Then exquisitely inter- 
mingled blue and rose-tints, with a dash 
of green. Finally a rare gold filled all 
the atmosphere. Meantime, we were 
gliding noiselessly over the waters of the 
island-studded lagoon. Suddenly a splen- 
dor of domes and colonnades burst into 
view, and never shall we forget the effect 
under the golden glory of the dying day. 
You have seen Turner’s ‘‘ Carthage’’ in 
the London National Gallery, and beside 
it the superb architectonic Claude to chal- 
lenge comparison. Now the columned 
splendor which Turner and Claude with 
inspired imaginations expressed on their 
glowing canvases was here more than 
realized. Ina light rivaling that of these 
tone-masters for richness, depth, and mel- 


falls most readily a victim to her charms. | lowness, terrace rose upon terrace, palace 
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succeeded palace in almost endless vistas, {| that this noble design is not.a part of the 


and when the measured stroke of our 
gondoliers brought us to the angle 
whence there is an unobstructed view of 
the architectural setting of both the great 
and little basins, as wéll as the lagoon, 
the vision reached its climax, and from 
one and all broke a cry of admiration. 

If I am to reproduce this picture for 
you at all, it must be as an impressionist. 
On a canvas so vast details are common- 
place. There is a nobility of mien, a 
grace of line and harmony of form, and 
withal such subtle regard for values about 
the whole, that one loses all feeling of 
separateness, of parts, making it nearly 
impossible to discrete the work of one 
master from another without recourse to 
formal discrimination, and to do this in 
the accepted nomenclature is to vulgarize 
the composition. What, call yonder in- 
spiration, unrivaled amongst the palaces 
of kings, Agricultural Hall! I refuse to 
do it. And its vis-a-vis is the Manufac- 


tures Building, isit? Perish the thought! 
Verily, these Jovian cloud-temples are the 
abodes of gods and goddesses, parts of a 
vast Olympian Loan Collection, and as 
such may be described only in Homeric 
rhapsody. 

Slowly, as the golden twilight melted 


into the mystic sheen of moonlight, our 
gondola turned once more into the lagoon, 
and, with the north star for guidance, 
passed into the realm of enchanted isles, 
whose groves and dells twinkled with 
myriad fire-flies. Here fairies abide, and 
elves and fawns. From this gondola, and 
anon from another, or some swiftly glid- 
ing launch, snatches of song came to us 
over the waters, accompanied by atinkling 
of guitar or mandolin, for it does not take 
long to catch the spirit of Venice in this 
setting. Leaving behind the stately and 
classic, the middle ages, and then the 
modern world came into view. Here one 
discerned a bit of medieval Germany. Be- 
yond, another discovered suggestions of 
Constantinople and Cairo. A _ third 
caught a glimpse of Stockholm, the Ven- 
ice of the North, while others revealed a 
Moorish scene, or introduced us to bits of 
Tokio and Pekin. 

Passing thus picture after picture, each 
in its appropriate setting, we came to 
where the lagoon widens from a narrow 
strait into a broad expanse of rippling 
waters, and, before us, in a flood of 
moonlight, stood the matchless Art 
Temple. There are those who regret 





southern group of palaces. I do not 
share this feeling. It would be distinctly 
misplaced there, while, where it is, it 
dominates by reason of its noble pro- 
portions; and, amidst a Babel of archi- 
tectural tongues, speaks the one language 
that is universal, the immortal language 
of art, in tones so eloquent, with mien so 
majestic, with pose so dignified and re- 
served, that one and all feel its potent yet 
gracious influence, and stand uncovered 
in its presence. Amidst the glories of 
the Court of Honor, one is stirred as with 
a passionate eloquence. Here, in this 
classic calm, one instinctively bows as for 
a benediction. And now, good night.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL. 


VERY child who studies geography 

, should know the routes of travel (1) 

in his own state, (2) in the United States, 

(3) in North America, (4) from North 
America to other countries. 

1. So long as a child knows only the 
geography of his own state, he may only 
be expected to know the route or routes 
passing through or near the place in 
which he lives, and the great routes or 
trunk lines passing through the state in 
which he lives. 

2. Besides knowing the name of the 
railroad in or near his home, he should 
know its name, viz., the abbreviations, as 
A. C. L., and the words which these rep- 
resent; he should also know the termini 
of the road, the principal places on the 
road to the east or the west, the north or 
south, as the case may be. 

3. The children studying the United 
States should know the names and routes 
of the great trunk lines, the termini of 
these lines, the large cities located on 
them. They should also know the great 
seaports of the United States, and the 
routes of travel, as from New York city or 
Baltimore to San Francisco. 

4. They should know, too, the leading 
canals, as the Erie, the Welland, the IIli- 
nois, and the termini of these. 

5. The pupils studying North America 
should know the great seaports, the con- 
nection between these by railroad, the 
great ports of the world to which vessels 
sail, and the great continental lines of rail- 
road that bind the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

NotTe.—There are many schools of pu- 
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pils of even advanced age who are almost 
ignorant of the ways and means of going 
about in their own country. Whether 
such studies are laid out in the geogra- 
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phies or not, every teacher should provide 
maps of routes of travel and give lessons 
suitable to the grade of school she teaches. 
This means familiarity with the subject. 
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“‘Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - «= J. P. McCASKEY. 
ET us take what good we can out of 
life, andonalllines. Wespent thirty 
very profitable days in Philadelphia at the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876, and have 


just returned from a four weeks trip to | 


the far greater Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. Day and night upon the 
grounds, with unfailing interest and en- 


joyment that had in it a constant sense of 


gratitude. Water and sky, architecture, 
sculpture and painting, electricity, music, 
the ends of the earth brought together in 
its peoples, its industries, its inventions 
by which all things have, in varying de- 
gree, been put under the foot of man. 
There is but this to be said: ‘‘Go and 
see. You will not look upon its like again. 
No one can describe it to you or for you.’’ 
Were it not that the work of the school 
room imust be taken up with September 
Ist we should return at once to Chicago, 
and remain there until the gates of the 
White City are finally closed. That is 
our endorsement of The Fair. We can- 
not make it stronger. It was our pur- 
pose to write mbdre at length, but finding 
an article by Mr. Cook, written con amore 
and better than anything we can write, 
we transfer it elsewhere to our columns, 
endorsing its every line and word. 


It is with great pleasure we note the 
fact that Rev. Dr. J. Max Hark, the ac- 
tive head of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua | 
at Mount Gretna, and a gentleman not | 


unknown to the readers of Zhe Journal, 
has accepted the principalship of the Mo- 
ravian Seminary for young ladies at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. He will enter upon his new 
field of duty with the opening of the 
school in September, but will still retain 
his connection as chancellor with the 





Chautauqua work at Mount Gretna. Dr. 
Hark has for a number of years been pas- 
tor of the Moravian church in Lancaster, 
with his hand upon every kind of good 
work in our midst. He is a close stu- 
dent, a faithful pastor, an earnest and 
able preacher of the Word, and in becom- 
ing a teacher he but enters upon another 
fleld of usefulness for which he is in 
every way admirably equipped. We are 
happy to add also that Mrs. Hark is just 
such a strong, fine, helpful Christian 
mother as every seminary for boys or 
girls needs in the wife of its principal. 


‘* Don’t, boy, don’t/ Take your papers 
away. This is not the world any more; 
this is Heaven!’’ Wesat in the twilight 
with two friends by the grand basin in the 
glorious Court of Honor alight with its 
golden-beaded glow from the peristyle to 
the crown upon the dome of the Adminis- 
tration building. One talked quietly but 
earnestly of Browning as only a lover of 
the poet can. A lad came hurrying by, 
breaking the charmed stillness with the 
cry of his ‘‘last edition.’’ Without a 
pause the poet-lover threw in his quick 
parenthesis as above—then went on with 
‘““The Ring and the Book.’’ Everybody 
smiled; no word of comment. Nothing 
could have been better. The very atmos- 
phere was poetry. 


THE fifth ‘‘’ Teachers’ Picnic’’ was held 
at Rutland Park in Lancaster county, 
Saturday, August 26th. Hon. A. G. 
Seyfert, a former teacher who has for 
some years been a. member of the Legis- 
lature, originated this yearly educational 
gathering and is its leading spirit, plan- 
ning the programme, making all neces- 
sary arrangements, and so directing 
everything as to afford a day of profitable 


| enjoyment to the thousands of people an- 


nually in attendance. This year the 
number present was estimated at from 
five thousand to seven thousand. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Seyfert, State 
Supt. Schaeffer, Supts. Brecht, and 
Buehrle, Dr. E. O. Lyte, and others. 
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Pror. ALPHEUS HyArr relates that in 
one of his excursions he met by accident a 
farmer so aged that he had been obliged 
to quit work, but possessing a mind seem- 
ingly all the more active on that account. 
His life had been so secluded from all in- 
tellectual relations with the world that he 
had never even heard the word geology. 
He addressed the professor as ‘‘ the man 
as studied rocks.’’ Nevertheless the 
farmer had thoroughly studied the rocks, 
the surface of the earth, and all the visible 
geological agencies in the neighborhood. 
Out of this knowledge and the contem- 
plation of his surroundings at all seasons 
and under all conditions, he had in a 
rough, sketchy way, constructed a theory 
of superficial geology accounting for the 
origin of rocks and for the possible ways 
in which the hills and valleys had been 
formed, which accorded with the facts. 
The professor says he has never forgotten 
the wonder and delight in this old, 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face, on finding 
that his ideas were not merely locally but 
universally true, and that what he 
had thought out was not ridiculed but re- 
garded with respect by a man of science. 
The example of this old farmer puts to 
shame many who profess to be students. 
How much would be gained by the chil- 


dren if those who teach them, instead of 
spending their time upon the gossip of 


the day, were to observe the neighbor- 


hood and think out the lessons there 
taught. It would result in a saving of 


mental effort, and in a better appreciation 
of nature’s beautiful economy. 


AMONG items of personal interest to 
our readers we note the following: Prof. 
Geo. P. Beard is pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Blair, Nebraska. Dr. 
D. C. Thomas, formerly principal of the 
Mansfield State Normal School, has been 
elected President of Adrian College, Mich- 
igan. Supt. Joseph S. Walton and Prin- 
cipal G. W. Moore, of Ercildoun, Pa., 
have published an interesting and useful 
volume on the History, Geography and 
Government of Chester and Delaware 
counties. The chapter on the Under- 
ground Railroad reads like romance. 

THE Secretary of Williams township, 
Dauphin county, Mr. J. M. Romberger, 
writes that theirs was the first school dis- 
trict wh the county, outside of Harrisburg, 
to lengthen the term tog months. Two 
years ago they adopted free text-books. 
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The principal of their High School re- 
ceives $80 per month, and the other sal- 
aries, ranging from $60 to $30, are graded 
according to certificate and experience. 
Classes graduate regularly, and the 
schools are the pride of the people in 
that township. 


In the monthly items Supt. Hoch, of 
Northampton county, in speaking of his 
last examinations, reports that ‘‘some 
teachers who had ceased studying and 
were doing poor work in the schoolroom, 
were rejected.’’ This is commendable. 
It is not only sound policy, but a plain 
official duty. It would be trifling with 
the public interests to do otherwise. We 
cannot have good schools without good 
teachers, unless inferior teachers are 
firmly and resolutely excluded from the 
schools. They have no business there 
unless they are qualified to do the work 
for which the schools are established. 

To any one who wishes to get as much 
as possible out of his or her trip to Chi- 
cago, we would say: Take quarters near 
to the grounds, so that you save time and 
are independent of street car lines. We 
were pleasantly accommodated at Colum- 
bian Hall, 6034 Woodlawn avenue, within 
half a block of one of the entrances to the 
Midway. The rates were reasonable and 
we would ask no more favorable location. 


THE Legislature of this State at its last 
session made an appropriation for the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Mining 
Engineering at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Ex-Governor Beaver, who is a 
member of the board of trustees and prac- 
tically interested in the development of 
mining interests in Penysylvania, writes 
as follows: The appropriation will be suf- 
ficient for putting into practical and suc- 
cessful operation a thoroughly equipped 
School of Mines. With buildings and 
well-organized departments in all the 
fundamental branches of a good educa- 
tion, the appropriation made by the Leg- 
islature enables the State College to ap- 
ply every dollar directly to the technical 
part of the education of a mining engi- 
neer. It is the design of the college to 
organize this department so as to fit its 
students for the positions of mine sup- 
erintendents, mine foremen, mine inspec- 
tors, etc., as well as mining engineers, 
special reference being had to the needs 
of Pennsylvania. The demand for such a 
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department or school has been shown for 
a number of years in the introduction of 
bills for the establishment of a separate 
school of mines, and the further fact that 
many students now at the Pennsylvania 
State College and others entering the 
present year have already signified their 
intention to enter this new department. 
We know of no phase of advanced scienti- 
fic education which has more of practical 
interest for the people of Pennsylvania 
than this. We have great numbers of 
bright young men in our mining regions 
who are endeavoring under great difficul- 
ties and discouragements to fit themselves 
for positions such as are herein indicated, 
who should have the opportunity of secur- 
ing the advantages of liberal education at 
a minimum of cost. These advantages 
the Pennsylvania State College offers, and 
of them hundreds of our bright young 
men in the mining region should take ad- 
vantage. ‘Those who are interested in 
the subject of scientific training in prep- 
aration for the important work of mining 
engineering can secure all the information 
they desire by addressing the President, 
Dr. George W. Atherton, State College P. 
O., Centre Co., Pa. 


THE Springfield, Ohio, school board 
has recently adopted a new system of 
promotion without examination, and the 
following rules have been laid down in 
order to secure uniformity in the marking 
of pupils : 

1. Pupils who have habitually given full, 
orompt and correct answers, and show by the 
orm of answer an understanding of the sub- 

ject, are to be marked as Superior. 

2. Pupils who habitually give full and 
srompt answers, though at times jnaccurate 
in matters of detail, are to be marked as 
Excellent. 

3. Pupils who are diligent in hours of 
study, and show by their answers that they 
have given attention to the preparation of 
lessons, who usually are correct in their an- 
swers and do their school work in proper 
school hours, are to be marked as Good. 

4. Pupils who in addition to the foregoing 
description (section 3) exhibit ambition and 
zeal in their work are to be ranked Very 
Good. 





‘““Wuat Should the Public Schools 
Teach ?’’ was discussed in the Chicago 
Congress of General Education by a half 
dozen prominent educators from various 
sections of the country. One of the most 
significant of these was the address by 
Col. Francis W. Parker, of the Cook 
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County Normal School. In the Colonel’s 
opinion all those things should be taught 
in the schools which help to realize the 
possibilities of human growth. Put that 
into the schools which will best develop 
the man, the home, society, the state, 
the immortal. First of all, the school 
should directly enhance the educational 
influence of the home, the centre of all 
human progress. Whatever is good that 
the home cannot teach should be taught 
in the school. Discussing the mooted 
problem of fads, Colonel Parker said: 
‘*Fad is one of the baptismal names of 
everything good and true that ever en- 
tered men’s souls—entered of old by the 
stake and the fagot; enters to-day by 
the contempt, the derison, and the scorn 
of those whose minds are turned toward 
the past, and therefore have no gifts of 
prophecy. Fad is something which many 
teachers dread because of fixed ideas and 
methods. The grandest, truest, noblest, 
best things for humanity are born in 
travail, under woe, under contempt 
and derision. Clay modeling, for in- 
stance, the best educational means of de- 
veloping the one predominating intellect- 
ual sense, that of touch, is placed lowest 
upon the list of fads. The study of 
forms by drawing is a fad. Form is ab- 
solutely indispensable to all study and all 
knowledge. Music, that mistress of the 
highest emotions, which develops spirit- 
ual life, is another fad.’’ 





— —_ — 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 





HE Legislative session is always a time 

of greater or less anxiety to the 
School Department and to the friends of 
education. It is always to be feared that 
amongst the numerous bills sure to be in- 
troduced affecting our school interests, 
some may be enacted into laws that, how- 
ever plausible in theory and well-intended 
by their authors, may prove in practice 
very prejudicial if not disastrous to. the 
welfare of the public schools. 

The late session was no exception to 
the rule. While some progressive legis- 
lation was desired by the friends of our 
school system, the number of bills intro- 
duced that could not be regarded as 
favorable was so great that there was 
much ground for apprehension. But 
when, the session ended and the smoke of 
battle cleared away, it was found that not 
only had no harm been done in any di- 
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rection, but that gratifying progress had 
been made on some points of great im- 
portance. School men may justly con- 
gratulate themselves upon this fortunate 
outcome. It was a good session, for the 
schools though one or two very desirable 
measures were lost in the 
Representatives. 

Among items of especial gain may be 
mentioned the act to protect the morals of 
school children and preserve the decen- 
cies of school life by mandatory require- 
ments of School Boards with regard to 
the arrangement of out-houses, a some- 
what delicate matter for public discussion. 
This thing lies at the very foundation of 
civilized life, but it has long been evident 
that positive instruction must be incor- 
porated into our laws if we would secure 
that which shou/d be done by the volun- 
tary action of School Boards without any 
such coercive mandate of statute law. It 
is to be hoped that by the time the schools 
are opened for the ensuing term, every 
school house in the State will have its 
out-buildings arranged in literal accord- 
ance with the letter and spirit of this new 
and much-needed law. 

Mandatory free text-books and the ad- 
dition of half a million of dollars to the 
annual appropriation to help pay for 
them, is one of the most important steps 
of progress in our school history, and will 
greatly stimulate the working life of the 
schools. It will enkindle the zeal and 
enthusiasm of teachers and pupils like a 
burst of sunshine on a cloudy day. 
Teachers wiJl now be able to organize 
their schools and arrange their classes on 
the opening day of the term, without the 
discouraging hindrances and loss of time 
heretofore caused by a lack of uniformity 
in text-books. Children will come to 
school with lighter hearts; and parents, 
relieved from the expense of text-books, 
which to many of them seemed a serious 
item of outlay, will now take more pains 
to get their children into the schools. 

With the new inducements and the 
united efforts and influence of School Di- 
rectors and teachers to make the schools so 
attractive as to tempt children into them, 
the necessity for ultimate compulsory 
education can be reduced to the mini- 
mum, and the public schools attain the 
maximum of expanding usefulness that 
will gladden the heart of the patriot, and 
inspire increased confidence in our educa- 
tional policy as the safeguard of the Com- 
monwealth, 


House of 
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The general appropriation of five mil- 
lions for the current year, and five and a 
half millions for each of the years 1894 
and 1895, is munificent. So with re- 


newed courage and rekindled enthusiasm 
let us move forward to greater victories 
and a richer harvest of results than any 
that have been known in the past. 


> 


DOES THE SUPERINTENDENT 
EARN HIS SALARY? 


‘THE teacher of the primary school re- 

ceives thirty dollars a month. The 
Superintendent receives fifteen hundred a 
year. Both work six hoursaday. She 
has the care of restless children. Her 
nerves and her patience are tried in num- 
berless ways. He asks hard questions, 
marks the answers, and visits the schools. 
He is honored by the community because 
he draws a goodsalary. She iscriticised 
because some of the children do not make 
the progress that the parents expect. Of 
the two she has the more trying position, 
and an observer cannot help thinking that 
either she is underpaid or that he does 
not earn his salary. From what point of 
view can any one justify the difference of 
remuneration of the Superintendent and 
of those who work under him in the rank 
and file ? 

Take a parallel case. A thousand men 
daily make cloth to the value of two 
thousand dollars. A new man comes into 
their midst who, by organizing the work, 
giving to each man what he can best do, 
and directing the energies of all to com- 
mon ends, increases the daily product of 
that factory to six thousand dollars. This 
improvement, which is by no means 
mythical, would justify the payment of a 
big salary to the man whose directive 
skill increases the efficiency of the others 
to such a marvelous extent. The direct- 
ive power of an educational expert may 
increase the efficiency of the teaching in 
an entire city or county, and thereby jus- 
tify the payment of the big salary which 
he draws. If the Superintendent is con- 
tent with examining teachers and visiting 
schools—the only function which the 
public sees him perform—he is almost as 
useless as the fifth wheel of a wagon ; and 
the salary paid to him is so much money 
wasted. 

Not long ago in visiting a large city 
the Superintendent declared to the writer 
that he had seven assistants, all of whom 
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could visit schools and report what was 
done. Only two of the seven were able 
to get things done. ‘The first test of a 
Superintendent’s efficiency does not lie in 
his ability to visit schools for the mere 
purpose of observing the work and giving 
the teacher a mark in practice, but in Azs 
ability to get things done that shall in- 
crease the progress of the pupils in mani- 
fold directions. 

Here is a recent graduate of a Normal 
School. Her success or failure is usually 
determined in the first few weeks of her 
career as a teacher. 

The Superintendent owes that beginner 
aduty. There are difficulties for which 
no Normal School can prepare its candi- 
dates, and which only arise when the 
young teacher faces a room full of pupils. 
The Superintendent should be on hand 
to speak the word of counsel and encour- 
agement and to lend a helping hand to 
that beginner in surmounting the first 
obstacles. A mere visit for the purpose 
of criticising or finding fault, is not help- 
ful, and may indeed prove a source of 
needless embarrassment. 

Many teachers die before they are 
ready for burial. They lose interest in 
their work long before they are ready to 
quit the school-room. To keep the 
teachers from intellectual and professional 
stagnation, is one of the chief functions 
of the Superintendent. If a teacher die, 
shall he live again? Just as the Great 
Teacher called Lazarus from the grave, so 
may the Superintendent find it necessary 
to call teachers from the dead sleep into 
which they have sunk, and by the quick- 
ening touch of personal contact infuse 
life, and health, and vigor into them and 
their work. 

A pupil’s best efforts may be wasted by 
a lack of proper grading and strict corre- 
lation of studies. The eagle eye of the 
Superintendent should detect all waste of 
effort by a readjustment of studies and by 
wise promotions. To watch the progress 
of several thousand children so as to keep 
alive their interest in study and to save 
them from wasting their strength in use- 
less efforts, is a task vast enough to make 
an archangel tremble. The Superin- 
tendent who measurably succeeds in this 
deserves all the salary paid him. 

It behooves every school officer, from 
time to time, to ask himself: ‘‘ What 
have I done, to earn the salary which I 
am drawing above my fellow-workers in 
the cause of popular education ?”’ 
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HOUSE FOR THE TEACHER. 


[* the report of Superintendent Walton, 
of Chester county, we find this item: 
‘A generous-minded citizen of Highland 
township offered to donate a piece of 
ground as a site for a township High 
School ; a/so, land for a house for the 
teacher ! We hope this offer will be ac- 
cepted. Children leave the public 
schools too soon.”’ 

If there be a more cheering sign of the 
times than this, we don’t know where to 
look for it. When citizens become so 
public-spirited, and so interested in the 
cause of public instruction, that they not 
only pay their school tax with ungrudg- 
ing cheerfulness, but with generous 
hearts and liberal hands volunteer to. aid 
the school authorities by benefactions 
like these, it indicates the dawning of a 
new and inspiring era in the history of our 
public schools. These are of and for the 
people and, under the forms of law, by 
the people; and favoring spontaneous 
action of the kind here referred to, on the 
part of intelligent and patriotic men and 
women outside of official authority, will 
furnish the motive power that has long 
been needed to lift them to the full 
height of their maximum capabilities 
and usefulness. All honor to enlight- 
ened Chester county for the frequent 
illustrations she has given of the trend of 
public sentiment in this direction. 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 


HE test of success which the public 
applies to the work of a teacher, is 
the measure of his popularity. Within 
certain limits this estimate is correct. 
The teacher who is disliked by his pupils 
seldom succeeds in getting much work 
out of them, or work of the best quality ; 
and this dislike makes him unpopular 
also with patrons and directors. 
Popularity is, however, not the highest 
test of success. Teachers who make their 
pupils talk about them and praise them, 
generally organize the work around them- 
selves instead of centering the pupil’s in- 
terest in the science to be acquired or the 
knowledge to be imparted. The person- 


ality of the teacher may be exalted at the 
expense of the truth to be taught, causing 
the pupil to think of what the teacher 
says and does instead of thinking about 
scientific truth. 


On the other hand, the 
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teacher may sink his personality and exalt 
his department or branch of study, caus- 
ing the pupils to forget him in their zeal 
to gather knowledge. Such a teacher 
may be seldom talked of, but his mould- 
ing influence is felt throughout a life- 
time. 

The writer has in his mind’s eye two 
teachers of botany. One of these is much 
lauded by his pupils so long as they sit at 
his feet, but after they leave him they 
never spend a day in adding to their 
knowledge of botany. The other is not 
glorified half so much by his pupils, but 
they come away from him with an interest 
in botany that abides with them as long 
as they live. Wherever they go, they 
collect flowers and press them and inves- 
tigate the phenomena of plant life. The 
latter teacher is far more successful than 
the former, although of much less reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the public. 

Did you ever know of the teacher of a 
Bible class whose absence for a week or 
two made the class go to pieces? It is a 
sure sign that the interest of that class 
has been centred in that teacher’s per- 
sonality and comments, and not in the 
Bible itself and in the Saviour of whom 
the Bible speaks. The same test may be 
applied to the ordained teacher of the 
Word. How often congregations go to 
pieces when their favorite preacher is 
called from them. Had the preacher 
centred the interest of his people around 
the Saviour’s personality, had he taught 
them to love worship, and caused them to 
find delight in the study of God’s Word 
and in divine truth, his congregation 
would not have dwindled away with his 
departure to another field of labor. His 
extraordinary popularity was a sure sign 
of a lack of the highest kind of success. 
The ‘‘ praise of men,’’ in the case of a pub- 
lic teacher may be, and not unfrequently 
is, cause for fear and trembling. 

According to Bacon, knowledge is the 
food of the mind. Justas the body needs 
food for its growth and development, so 
the mind must be fed with knowledge if 
it is to grow into maturity. Food which 
lies in the stomach unchanged, is neither 
digested nor assimilated. If is a sure 
sign of dyspepsia or ill-health. If the 
lessons which the teacher imparts con- 
tinue to lie in the pupil’s mind in the ex- 
act form in which they were learned, it is 
asure sign of mental dyspepsia. Such 
pupils may shine at examinations and 
make the highest possible marks, because 
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they give back to the teacher knowledge 
formulated in his own statements. A 
grain of wheat must perish in its original 
form if it is to bring forth a harvest of 
new wheat. The knowledge acquired by 
the mind must lose its original form if it 
is to bring forth a harvest of new ideas, 
sentiments, and purposes. For this 
reason examinations often mislead teach- 
ers, pupils and the public, and -fail to re- 
veal the highest and best kind of teach- 
ing. 

There is one phase of successful teach- 
ing whith the examination cannot reveal. 
Recently a pupil wrote to his teacher say- 
ing, ‘‘I never left your class without a 
determination to study harder than ever 
before.’’ Here the instruction was trans- 
formed into purpose and translated into 
action. It reached the will and induced 
growth in all the powers of the mind. 
A young lady relates that whenever she 
left the class-room of a certain teacher of 
ethics, she invariably said to herself, ‘‘I 
will be good! I will be good! / will be 
This resolution is evidence that 
the teacher had touched the deepest 
depths of the soul, and achieved a kind of 
success which cannot be measured by 
popularity or by any of the tests of a 
public examination. 


> 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


‘THE tendency and drift of the times 

is toward the higher education. The 
human mind is struggling up to the light, 
and, not content with the murky twilight 
of knowledge, longs for its meridian 
brightness—for another morning risen on 
the high noon of all past intellectual 
achievement. But whilst every practica- 
ble effort should be made to gratify and 
satisfy these yearnings of the god-like 
mind of man, great care must be taken 
not to run into extremes that would be 
prejudicial to rights and interests which 
lie at the foundation and starting-point of 
our educational policy. 

Instruction in the elements of knowl- 
edge is all that the great mass of children 
in the common schools can hope to re- 
ceive. The elementary training of the 
rising generation was the primary motive 
for the establishment of the common 
schools, and that ever-present necessity 
will not disappear so long as the Com- 
monwealth has an existence; and what- 
ever may be done for the higher grades of 
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school work, the elementary schools 
should be cared for with the most intelli- 
gent and unrelaxing vigilance. It is evi- 
dent to the most casual observer that 
there is an immense work yet to be done 
in many parts of the State to bring the 
ungraded schools of the rural districts to 
the degree of efficiency and success which 
the law contemplates, and which the 
public interests require. 

It is a deplorable mistake to under- 
estimate the importance of the primary 
schools, and it is almost a criminal ne- 
glect of duty to put them in charge of 
teachers who afe not thoroughly qualified 
by education and capacity for this most 
delicate and difficult field of labor. A 
better grade of qualifications must be 
brought into the service before these 
schools can be made what they ought to 
be. It should never be forgotten that 
the teacher makes the school; yet, in 
practice, this fundamental truth is too 
often disregarded, and when it is, school 
children are cheated out of their birth- 
right and the reputation of the State de- 
servedly suffers. 


————— <> 


DECENCY AND GOOD MORALS. 


LEGAL OBLIGATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS TO 
PROVIDE SUITABLE OUTHOUSES. 


‘THE best law we know of demanding 

that outhouses conform to the require- 
ments of propriety and decency is that of 
the State of New York. It was passed 
by a unanimous vote of the Legislature 
at the urgent solicitation of Deputy Supt. 
Skinner. The Pennsylvania bill was 
presented in the Senate by Hon. John H. 
Landis, of Lancaster county, and, if he 
had done nothing besides during the en- 
tire session, this would be more than 
enough in the way of substantial good to 
the State. 

This subject was presented as part of a 
very practical article on ‘‘School Archi- 
tecture,’’ read before the Convention of 
Superintendents held in February, 1891, 
by County Superintendent Jos. S. Walton, 
of Chester county. There is probably no 
better, more conscientious, or more intelli- 
gent Superintendent in the State, and 
what he says upon ‘‘Outhouses,’’ re- 
printed here from his paper, which ap- 
pears in the April number, 1891, of 7he 
School Journal, should be pondered by 
Superintendents, Teachers and School 





Directors in every part of Pennsylvania. 
We quote as follows: 

‘“The marked disparity between the 
average school-house and its outhouse 
accommodations is so striking that if man 
has planned and cared for the one, surely 
Satan must have planned and cared for 
the other. The school system of this 
great Commonwealth will never merit the 
praise it receives until this crying evil is 
removed. The tumble-down, wooden, 
sin-scratched, hell-sodden sheds that stag- 
ger and leer at you from the rear of over 
fifty per cent of the school-houses in this 
State, make the heart sick when we think 
of the injured health and blasted morals 
of the boys and girls therein educated. 
Churches that hold their revival or other 
religious meetings, refusing to recognize 
this evil and to aid in removing it, are 
building upon false foundations. Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers who pray for 
their children and fail to irvestigate these 
evils, are simply ‘beating the air.’ The 
school man that fails to do his duty here, 
fails in the first principles of a proper ed- 
ucation; and the instructor who neglects 
this matter of supreme importance has 
failed in the first duty of the true teacher. 
School Directors who neglect to furnish 
and keep in repair the needed outhouses 
are responsible for results. They have 
surely made their little ones ‘ to offend.’ 

‘“The condition of public school out- 
houses, their structure, location, and 
equipment, ought to be inspected at in- 
tervals by a properly authorized com- 
mission or officer, and if not up to the 
full standard required by decency and the 
best law upon the subject that can be 
framed, they should be condemned with- 
out mercy. If that condemnation caused 
the district to forfeit its annual State 
appropriation, the condition of these 
houses in the State would be radically im- 
proved within a single year. This sub- 
ject is far more worthy the attention of 
the Legislature of the State and of the 
Christian Church than many things that 
are regarded of much greater importance, 
and of which much is said and written. 

‘* Separate outhouses, one for the boys 
and one for the girls, substantially built, 
pebble-dashed, and sand-painted, under 
lock and key if approached from the out- 
side, are a necessity. They should be 
situated somewhat to the rear of the 
house, and yet within range of the teach- 
er’s vision. Hard dry walks leading to 
these are essential. A fuel-house and 
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cloak-room opening into one of the rear 
corners of the school-room and leading on 
into well-equipped accommodations for 
the girls, can be so arranged as to violate 
no hygienic requirements, and would 
certainly be of unspeakable advantage.”’ 
As if to show the estimate put upon 
this paper by the Superintendents of the 
State, it was ordered by a special vote of 
the convention that it be published in full 
in Zhe Journal. ‘The law desired by 
Superintendent Walton and the conven- 
tion at large is now upon the statute 
books. Let it be rigidly enforced. 





a 
UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP. 


fe the Toronto Exhibit at the World's 
Fair one can see this kind of writing 
in contrast with the usual slanting script. 
The greater legibility of the former is ap- 
parent at a glance. Many schools in 
England and on the Continent are mak- 
ing experiments with this new kind of 
penmanship. In some places the teach- 
ers are said to be unanimously in favor of 
its introduction. They claim that it is 
more easily taught, that it facilitates a 
more correct position on the part of pu- 
pils, that the vertical letters cause the 


pupil to face his writing,and thus save him 
from the twist of body and neck always 
observable in those who write slantwise, 
and that one cause of spinal curvature is 


thus obviated. A school principal of 
Brooklyn has been testing the legibility 
of various kinds of lines. Upon a sheet 
of paper he draws four vertical marks, 
then four slanting lines, and lastly, four 
that are horizontal. Holding the sheet 
before the pupil he directs him to walk 
away from the paper, and to tell when 
he first loses sight of any of the lines, 
and which marks can be distinctly seen 
at the greatest distance. ‘‘In every in- 
stance but one,’’ says this educator, ‘‘ I 
have found that the vertical lines can be 
seen at the greatest distance. It does 
not indicate any peculiarity of eyesight 
to see them farther than horizontal lines, 
but simply that they are more legible to 
ninety-nine pairs of eyes out of one hun- 
dred. The one exception I met with 
was that of % person whose eyes were 
crooked. The writing of the future—the 
ideal writing—will be formed entirely of 
perpendicular lines. The English Civil 
Service System now requests its candi- 
dates to write in that manner. In the 
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first place, it is the most rapid form of 
chirography; and the length of the stems 
between the parallel lines of a given 
length apart, must of necessity be shorter 
than the length of the slanting stems be- 
tween such parallel lines. Then, too, 
perpendicular, or what is called back- 
hand writing, is much more legible, and 
to me is more business-like, if not more 
artistic.’’ 

It does not follow from such investiga- 
tions that every teacher should drop the 
old and try the new, but the results 
should be tested and verified or rejected 
by experts in teaching penmanship. The 
sanguine expectations of those who advo- 
cate the new system may not be realized. 
In the meantime, however, the live 
teacher will question those who write 
much, and will watch the unconscious 
testimony of their handwriting. In tak- 
ing down a telegram the operator aims at 
speed, as well as legibility. The prac- 
tice of these and other men of affairs 
may be helpful in reaching reliable con- 
clusions. And teachers who take no in- 
terest in such investigations, are sure to 
die professionally before they are physi- 
cally ready for burial. 


> 


TRAINING OF THE HAND. 

HE eloquent words of Prof. Wilson, 

found elsewhere in this number, and 
to which the attention of the reader is 
directed, enforce the importance of proper 
training of the hand. Harm is often done 
at school by busy work, Work assigned 
for the mere purpose of keeping pupils 
quiet is injurious and unjustifiable. It 
fatigues the arm, the hand, and the eye, 
and stimulates the development of these 
organs before their period of normal 
growth has been reached. Thereisa time 
when the upper arm grows rapidly ; next 
follows a period when the forearm devel- 
ops ; and later still the hand and the fin- 
gers enter upon a period of rapid growth. 
If too much exercise is demanded of these 
in advance of nature’s time, abnormal de- 
velopment is the result. 

A lawyer of prominence, living in a 
city noted for its advanced methods, com- 
plained of the illegible penmanship of a 
very bright graduate of the High School. 

‘I asked him,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘to 
prepare some manuscript for the court. 
The scrawl was so bad that I had the 
work done over again on the type-writer. 
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Why do the young not learn to write as 
fair a hand as they did when you and I 
went toschool?’’ The attorney’s conclu- 
sion may not be based upon a sufficiently 
wide observation of facts. But in so far 
as the allegation is founded in fact, may 
it not be due partly to the custom of 
teaching children to read and write script 
or print at the same time, and from the 
beginning of their school life? If it 
should be established beyond doubt that 
the period of most rapid development for 
sight does not coincide with the corres- 
ponding period of development for the 
arm and the hand, a revision of some of 
our methods may be necessary, and the 
introduction of methods like those in use 
at Hazleton, Tidioute and elsewhere may 
be absolutely essential. Many progres- 
sive teachers are anxious to gain new 
light on this question. 

Next to holding and handling a fork at 

table, the ability to wield a pen is the 
most universal accomplishment of civil- 
ized life. Can we hope to produce a 
strong nation if our schools simply train 
the muscles that wag the tongue and 
wield the pen? ‘The training of all the 
muscles and functions of the human 
body, is essential to the normal develop- 
ment of a human being; but Nature has 
endowed man with the special gift of free 
motion in any direction in the mechanism 
of the arm and hand. The same end can, 
of course, be attained without a skeleton; 
the tip of the tongue can be readily 
trained to move ir any conceivable path 
within the buccal chamber. But when 
strength and dignity are to be given to 
the human frame by a skeleton, mobility 
by articulations as we find them in the 
arm and hand are exquisitely adapted to 
the manifold needs of a gifted race. 

The science of mathematics aids in the 
appreciation of the wonderful mechanism 
of the human arm withits hand. If a 
pencil be attached to the end of a revolv- 
ing radius, the curve described is a circle. 
If the pencil be fastened to a second rad- 
ius, revolving around the extremity of 
the first while it is moving around the or- 
iginal centre, the result is a more compli- 
cated curve. If a third be attached to 
the end of the second and all be set in 
motion, the curves by which the ancient 
astronomers explained the movements of 
the planets may be described. If the ar- 
rangement be extended to a fourth, a 
fifth and a sixth radius, each revolving 
around the end of the preceding, any 
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curve may be described by varying the 
length and velocities. 

Now this system of revolving radii 
every person carries in each of his arms, 
the shoulder being the first centre, the 
elbow the second, the wrist the third, the 
joints of the fingers constituting the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth. Shall this wonderful 
mechanism be trained simply to handle a 
fork at table and to guide a pen upon 
paper? Have its marvelous capabilities 
been exhausted when the boy has learned 
to catch and pitch a base ball? If equal 
interest could be concentrated upon the 
development of useful skill, our schools 
would send into the world a generation of 
boys and girls who could have nothing to 
fear in competition with the educated 
labor of foreign lands. 


— <—_ - 


DAWN OF A NEW AGE. 
HE Educational Excursion under the 
auspices of the Pittsburg 77mes 
would in former ages have seemed like a 
tale of the Arabian Nights. On New 
Year’s morning the announcement was 
made that fifty teachers would be taken 
to Chicago and given ten days at the 
World’s Fair free ofallexpense. Twenty 
were to be selected by vote from Pitts- 
burg, ten from Allegheny, and twenty 
from the surrounding districts. Over 
four million seven hundred thousand 
votes were cast, each vote representing a 
coupon cut from the Zzmes. By reason 
of several tie votes fifty-two teachers were 
finally selected, and invitations to ac- 
company the party were sent to Supt. 
Luckey and to the present State Superin- 
tendent and his wife. A similar invita- 
tion was sent to Dr. D. J. Waller, who 
was in office when the excursion was first 
announced. On Monday, July 24, the 
magnificent Hoe presses and other equip- 
ments of the 7zmes Building were thrown 
open for inspection. At the Union Depot 
the party accompanied by four members 
of the Editorial Staff, were entertained 
with an elegant supper, and there was 
no dispute about upper and lower berths, 
for one section had been assigned to each 
member of the party. At Chicago pala- 
tial quarters were assigued to them in the 
Lexington Hotel, where President Cleve- 
land had,stopped during his stay in the 
city, and in addition an envelope was 
handed to each person containing twenty 
dollars to cover admissions and expenses 
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to the grounds of the Exposition. No- 
thing was left undone to make the trip 
pleasant and profitable; and all the 
teachers added each day a new petition 
to their prayers of blessing upon Chris. 
Magee and the Pittsburg Times. When 
the educators of other states learned the 
facts, some declared that Pittsburg had 
furnished to the Columbian Exposition 
the two things most unique in all the 
world, the big Ferris Wheel and the 
7imes excursion, and others expressed 
their conviction that at last teachers 
were given a place among the princes and 
rulers of the land. 

It is true that similar trips were given 
by other papers, either to teachers, or 
pupils, or news carriers, but none can rival 
that of the Pittsburg 77mes in perfection 
of details, skilful management and large- 
hearted liberality. Historians tell about a 
stone age, a bronze age, a golden age, and 
instead of calling the latter half of the 
nineteenth century the age of iron or of 
electricity, were it not better to call it the 
age of the teacher and the pupil? Dies- 
terweg says that two centuries ago 
teachers had their lodgings among the 
cattle in the barn. To-day the teacher 
sits in the finest rooms, travels in palace 
cars, and enjoys all the comforts and the 
honors of our advanced civilization. 
Truly, the world does move! 


> 


CONGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


‘THE International Congress of Educa- 

tion of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, held under the charge of the 
National Association of the United States 
of America, begun July 25th, and con- 
tinued for four days. The opening ad- 
dresses were by representative educators 
of the world. ‘The first was by Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Fallows, of Illinois. He touched 
upon the great material progress of the 
city. of Chicago. We have a right to 
boast of our public schools, he said, even 
in spite of the criticism that has been 
passed upon them. Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin and Mrs. Wilmarth, who have been 
so active in the work of these world’s 
congresses, both gave words of greeting 
to the visiting educators. Dr. S. H. 
Peabody of Illinois added to the words of 
welcome and outlined briefly the educa- 
tional exhibit, after which Dr. W. T. 
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Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, reported for the committee of ar- | 
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rangements of the congresses. Supt. 
Albert G. Lane, who had very effectually 
aided Dr. Harris in the arrangement of 
these congresses, welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the city of Chicago. After 
giving an account of the various educa- 
tional and literary institutions in the city, 
he continued: ‘‘ Agitations, unrest, and 
social revolutions, conflicts between capi- 
tal and labor and the struggle for self- 
government, characterize the history of all 
the. nations of the earth ; the irrepressible 
conflict is the struggle of mankind 
against all opposing forces, to attain to 
that which is highest and best. The sta- 
bility of this country rests upon popular 
education. Popular education is neces- 
sary to the perpetuity and well-being of 
any people.”’ 

President James B. Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, permanent chairman 
of the general congress of education, in 
out lining the purpose of the meetings said, 
‘“The work of these educational con- 
gresses underlies in some sense the work 
of all other congresses which have been 
or which may be held. I might say the 
work of these congresses overreaches and 
encompasses the work of all the other 
congresses, just as the sky enfolds and 
encompasses the earth. For all art and 
all sciences—what hope of progress and 
of perpetuity for them is there except 
as the moral or intellectual discipline 
which we are engaged in cultivating are 
preserved ? 

The addresses of the foreign delegates 
were unusually strong. The, first of 
these was by Dr. Stephen Waetzoldt of 
yermany, who spoke of some of the 
school reforms in his country. The next 
speaker was Prince Serge Wolkonsky of 
Russia, whose eloquence and earnestness 
won the admiration of all. Education, 
unless it inspires feelings of universal 
brotherhood, is a dead letter. May this 
congress proclaim that each one of us be- 
longs first to humanity and second to one 
or another nation. M. Benj. Buisson, of 
France, who represented his government 
at the New Orleans exposition in 1885, 
brought greetings from the French re- 
public ; and Dr. G. W. Ross, minister of 
public instruction in Canada, discussed 
the relation which his provinces sustains 
to these educational congresses. The 
N. £. Journal of Education presents a 
brief but interesting sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of this four days’ Conference of 
the representative educators of the world. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 

HARRISBURG, September, 1893. 5 
HE annual session of the County Teach- 
ers’ Institute will be held in the different 
counties of the State at the times and places 
which are here named : 


Allegheny . Pittsburg. . . . August 28. 
Berks . .- - Reading . . Sept. 25. 
Greene. . Waynesburg . . October 2. 
McKean. . . .Smethport . . . October 9g. 
Lehigh... . . Allentown - October 16. 
Susquehanna . . Montrose. . . . October 16. 
Bucks - Doylestown. . . October 23. 
Cameron . . Emporium . . October 23. 
Chester. . . West Chester. . October 23. 
Delaware . - Media . - « October 23. 
Elk. . - Ridgway . - October 23. 
Montgomery. . . Pottstown . October 23. 
Northampton. . Easton . . October 23. 
Pike . - . . Milford. - October 23. 
Lackawanna. . . Scranton. . October 30. 
Luzerne. . . Wilkes-Barre . . October 30. 
Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg. . . Nov. 13. 
Dauphin . . Harrisburg. . . Nov. 13. 
Franklin . . Chambersburg . Nov. 13. 
Huntingdon . . . Huntingdon Nov. 13. 
Lancaster . . Lancaster. . Nov. 13. 
Tioga. . . . . . Wellsboro . Nov. 13. 
Blair . . - Hollidaysburg . Nov. 20. 
Lebanon . - Lebanon . - Novy. 20. 
Washington. . . Washington . Nov. 20. 
Cambria . . Ebensburg . . Nov. 27. 
Adams . . Gettysburg. . . Nov. 27. 
Juniata . - Mifflintown. . . Nov. 27. 
Mifflin . . Lewistown . . . Nov. 27. 
York . o OMma . Nov. 27 
Carbon . . . Lansford - Dec. 4. 
Cumberland. . . Carlisle. . - Dec. 4. 
Monroe. . . Stroudsburg . Dec. 4. 
Perry. . . New Bloomfield .Dec. 4. 
Potter . Coudersport - Dec. Ir. 
Armstrong . . Kittanning . Dec. 18. 
Bedford. . . Bedford » Dec. 18. 
Bradford . . Towanda. . . . Dec. 18. 
Butler . Butler . . Dec. 18. 
Centre. . . Bellefonte . Dec. 18. 
Clearfield . . Clearfield. . Dec. 18. 
Clinton . - Lock Haven . . Dec. 18. 
Fayette. . Uniontown. . . Dec. 18. 
Fulton . . McConnellsburg. Dec. 18. 
Lycoming. . Muncy. « Dec. 18. 
Northumberland. Sunbury . - Dec. 18. 
Schuylkill . - Pottsville. . . . Dec. 18. 
Somerset . . Somerset. . . . Dec. 18. 
Warren. . . Warren. - Dec. 18. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg. Dec. 18. 
Wyoming. . . . Tunkhannock . Dec. 18. 
Beaver . . Beaver. - Dec. 25. 
Clarion . . Clarion. . » Dec. 25. 
Crawford . . Meadville - Dec. 25. 
Forest. . . Tionesta - Dec. 25. 
Indiana. . . Indiana. . . Dec. 25. 
Lawrence, . . . New Wilmington.Dec. 25. 
Mercer . . Greenville . . . Dec. 25. 
Montour . . Danville . . Dec. 25. 
Venango . . Oil City - Dec. 25. 
Sullivan ... . Dushore . - Jan. 1, 1894. 
Union. . . Lewisburg . . . Jan. 1, 1894. 




















CARE OF FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 





Lo act of May r8, 1893, makes it the duty 
of directors or controllers ‘‘to provide 
for the return of and for the safe keeping 
and care of the books’’ which are furnished 
at the expense of the district. To avoid loss 
of time, waste of money and the formation 
of bad habits by the pupils, a careful system 
of distribution should be adopted before the 
opening of the schools, and a strict account 
ne hone be kept of the books furnished either 
at the opening or during the term. Al 
though the law has wisely left the details to 
the discretion of each school board, the ex 
perience of the districts which have had free 
text-books for several years may be helpful 
in this connection. Supt. W. H. Slotter, of 
Bucks county, writes that the following 
method has given most satisfactory results 
in that county: ‘‘ All books are bought by 
and shipped to the secretayy of the board. 
He, after taking account of them, labeling 
them and numbering the same, distributes 
them to the schools and charges each teacher 
with the books belonging to the school. 
The teacher in tnrn charges each pupil with 
the books he uses. The teacher uses a page 
or more in the ‘Monthly Report Book,’ 
The names of the pupils are placed on the 
side, the names of the branches taught at 
the top in the spaces intended for the attend- 
ance, and the numbers of the books below 
the branch and opposite the pupil’s name. 
The a names are grouped in the cor 
responding grades to which they belong 
At the close of the school term each pupil's 
books are collected and put together. The 
books of each grade in the school are placed 
together in the book-case. At the opening 
of the following term each pupil, except in 
cases of promotion to grades requiring an- 
other grade of books, will receive the same 
books used the term before. This is an in- 
centive to take good care of the books. The 
— as a rule, are allowed to use the 
00ks as their own, taking them home if 
they wish, except during vacation. If the 
pupil loses a book the parent is required to 
replace it or pay forit. Ifa book is soiled or 
abused the parent is charged with the loss 
The teacher is required to examine all books 
frequently. In case a book is lost or abused, 
the teacher presents the facts with a bill for 
the loss to the parent. If the parent refuses 
to pay the bill or to replace the books, the 
teacher presents the bill and facts to the 
secretary of the board, who in turn brings it 
to the attention of the board. Where th: 
teachers have exercised good judgment, the 
directors report the plan a success.’’ 
Superintendent Hoffecker, of Montgomery 
county, writes: ‘‘ Every district has or will 
have by the end of the vear a large book 
case in each school house in which the books 
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are kept. In boroughs the books are kept in 
a separate room, one bookcase serving for 
all divisions. The books are numbered and 
labeled. The label is sometimes a printed 
slip and pasted on the inside of the cover, 
sometimes a stamp having the name of the 
township or district. On the labels are 
printed the words: ‘Any book lost or wan- 
tonly defaced shall be paid for by the par- 
ents.’ The books should be numbered, 
labeled or stamped at different places, so that 


in cases of theft detection may be more 
easily made.’’ 
Superintendent Smith, of Delaware 


county, writes that the number of cases in 
which damages must be collected or new 
books bought in place of those lost or de- 
stroyed will not average one for each school 
in the county each year. Superintendent 
Walton claims that the life of a book de- 
pends more largely upon the disciplinary 
powers of the teacher than upon regulations 
made by the board. 

School boards should provide strong and 
suitable book cases for keeping the books 
and supplies. 


= - 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: It is pro- 
posed by the superintendent to have a 
course of study adopted for the country 
schools. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: The ten examina- 
tions held in June were well attended ; 
twenty-three directors were present, Nesque- 
honing taking the lead, with five directors 
present the greater part of the day. Classes 
were graduated from the High schools of 
Lansford, Mauch Chunk, Lehighton, Nes- 
quehoinng, Parryvllle, and Weatherly. The 
Lehighton class, numbering seventeen, was 
the largest ever graduated from any of our 
schools. Dr. Geo. Hull delivered an ad- 
dress to the citizens at the Lansford com- 
mencement, and Prof. Bible at Mauch 
Chunk. Lansford has added a well-selected 
list of books toits library. The only exami- 
nation held in July was for Packer township. 
The six directors were present, and after the 
examination they selected their teachers, 
adopted text-books, and made all necessary 
preparations for school. Weatherly is mak- 
ing important changes in its school-build- 
ing to comply with the sanatory school law. 
Lansford has decided to pay its teachers 
from $40 to $8o—an increase of $5 per month 
over last year. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Four districts 
kept their schools open until June 3oth. 
Most of the High and Grammar schools 
closed with very appropriate exercises, 
which were enjoyed by large audiences. 
During the month our directors selected 
teachers for most of the schools in the 
county. A desire for thoroughly equipped 
teachers was manifest on every hand. Many 


of the directors showed the sincerity of their 
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desire by a decided increase in salary for ex- 
perienced teachers. The Radnor School 
Board has made quite an innovation. They 
have employed two male principals, one from 
Massachusetts, at a salary of $1,000, the other 
at a salary of $700, where they paid last vear 
$475 for two very efficient fady principals 
who were not applicants for re-election. 
The directors of South Chester are having a 
two-story addition made to one of their 
schools. | 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Several new 
schools are being organized, requiring ad- 
ditional teachers, etc. School boards gen- 
erally throughout the county are getting 
ready for the new text-book law. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: Dublin has con 
tracted for two new houses; Todd, for two; 
and Taylor, one. McConnellsburg has ad 
vanced salaries, and lengthened the term 
from 6to8 months. Three flourishing nor- 
mal schools have been in session. The Fre« 
Text-Book Law meets with general approval. 
Prof. Kirk is teaching a flourishing normal 
class at Hustontown, and Prof. Fletcher in 
Buck Valley. I have issued to directors a 
circular setting forth the duties of boards 
under the new law. 


JUNIATA—Supt. Marshall: Beale district 
will build a needed extension to the Acad 
emia school-house. Two schools will be 


graded for the next term—East Waterford 
and Thompsontown. We feel that the di- 
rectors have taken a step in the right direc 
tion, and hope others may be disposed to 
progress in the same line. There are a 
number of schools in the county that should 
be graded. Whenever a school has an en 

rollment of from 60 to 70 pupils, we cannot 
expect the teacher in charge to do satisfa 

tory work. The very best teachers should 
be placed in charge of the primary grades. 
Hence we trust that the teachers who are 
placed in this responsible position will 
know how to care for the little ones, mo1 

ally, intellectually and physically, so that 
they may grow up to be useful and honored 
citizens. All the examinations have been 
held, except the one for Spruce Hill district. 
All were attended by four or more directors 
save Mifflintown, where only one was pres 
ent. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Graduat 
ing exercises were held in many of th 
graded schools during the month of June, 
but I am unable to report particulars. In 
some places an admission fee was charged 
and the proceeds applied to the use of the 
libraries. There is a growing tendency t 
elect teachers earlier than formerly. There 
is also a stronger inclination on the part of 
directors to retain old teachers as long as 
they give satisfaction. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The examinations 
held in July were in the rural districts and 
were all very largely attended. Teachers 
are very numerous. This is owing, toa cer- 


tain extent, to the general stagnation of 
Many who had left the profession 


1 
ij 


business. 
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are again coming back. Quite a number of 
new school-houses are in course of erection. 
Lowhill is building two; Upper Milford, one 
double house; Whitehall, two. All of them 
will be brick and according to the most re- 
cent style of school architecture. Several 
buildings will be refurnished. Some of the 
districts have increased the term, while only 
one has decreased it. The salary of teachers 
has been advanced in several districts. 
LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: The monthly 
meeting of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Exchange’’ was 
held in the Superintendent’s office on the 
last Saturday in June. The meeting was 
largely attended. In addition to the regular 
programme, ‘‘ the operation and application 
of the Free Text-book Law ’’ was thoroughly 
discussed. McNett and Shrewsbury dis- 
tricts have made an increase in salaries, and 
a number of other districts will do the same. 
School Boards all over the county are mak- 
ing necessary changes in books, and pur- 
chasing books and supplies to be ready for 
the work of the coming year. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: 
Normal term is in session at Belleville. 
The attendance is unusually good—49 
females and 31 males. Of this number the 
greater part have never taught. The 
teachers have manifested an interest that is 
highly commendable. Prof. Geo. W. Allo- 
way, of Youngstown, has done excellent 
work for the teachers. The County Super- 
intendent has assisted daily in the work free 
of charge. Prof. Pla of Lewistown, and 
Rev. W. J. Sweigart of Huntingdon, have 
both encouraged the Normal by their pres- 
ence and able and instructive addresses. 
The citizens of the community have also 
shown an interest in the work. Directors 
throughout the county are considering the 
importance of putting into the schools the 
best text-books that can be procured. 
NORTHUMBERLAND —Supt. Shipman: A 
great deal of interest was manifested by 
school officers, clergy and others, in the 
public examinations. In a few districts 
resolutions were passed to the effect that no 
teacher should be employed whose certificate 
averaged more than one and one-half. Prof. 
I. H. Manser, for three years principal of the 
McEwensville schools, was hasan principal 
of one of the re schools, and will 
be succeeded by Prof. F. H. Schaeffer of 
Middleburgh. Directors everywhere are 
preparing to comply with the Free Text- 
Book law, by procuring suitable record 
books and such apparatus as is needed to 
take proper care of books and supplies. 
SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: A very com- 
modious and beautifully designed school- 
house is being built near Troxellville, Adams 
township. A normal class will be taught in 
Middleburgh,—term, four weeks. 
Union—Supt. Johnson: On July 4th, the 
P. O, S. of A. of Laurelton, in conjunction 
with the citizens, raised a flag over the pub- 
lic school building of that place. On the 


A four week 
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same day the citizens of District No. 10, in | ated. 





At the 
former place addresses were delivered by 


White Deer township, did the same. 


Hon. B. K. Focht, Capt. J. V. Miller, Hon 
R. V. B. Lincoln, and Rev. Jas. R. Lee; at 
the latjer, by Supt. B. R. Johnson, Rev. W. 
W. Clouser, and Rev. M. Gross, responded 


to by Messrs. W. C. Richart and John 
Moyer. The exercises were interesting and 
inspiring. 


WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy Prof. G. W. 
Twitmyer has been re-elected principal of 
the schools at Honesdale—his tenth year 
there. J. M. Reury, of Maple Valley, New 
York, has been elected principal of the 
Seeleyville schools. Prof. Kimber Cleaver 
leaves Hawley, where he did excellent|work, 
to accept the principalship of the High 
School at Shamokin. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: A class of 
fifteen graduated from the High School, 
June 27th, and aclass of thirty-seven from 
the Grammar department, receiving certifi 
cates of graduation. ' 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: An exhibi- 
tion of work done in the Manual Training 
school and in the Sewing aad Drawing de 
partments, was held during the last week of 
the month. The work was examined by a 
large number of citizens, all of whom ex 
pressed themselves’ as highly pleased with 
what had been accomplished in so short a 
time. The closing exercises were held in the 
Grand Opera House the last day of June. 
The house was crowded with an appreciative 
audience. The class numbered 19 boys and 
25 girls. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker: A very 
successful term was closed June 29th. Sev- 
enteen pupils were graduated from our High 
School, and fifty-six from the Grammar 
grade. The commencement exercises were 
held June 28th and 290th. The graduates ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably, and on 
both evenings the large public hall was 
crowded with audiences as large, orderly, 
and appreciative as ever assembled in the 
building. A very gratifying indication of 
our progress is the fact that we will have 
over a hundred pupils in our High School 
next year. Our School Board is up to the 
times, and several undertakings are now 
under way which will greatly improve our 
facilities and add to our educational advan- 
tages. Besides these, the Board has sub- 
scribed for a copy of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal for each member, and for 
each teacher, for the coming year. 

WILKES-BARRE — Supt. Coughlin: The 
schools closed June 16th. The year’s work 
is regarded as very satisfactory. The edu- 
cational meetings of the year have been 
very interesting and especially profitable. 
The attendance was unusually good in the 
advanced grades. The increase of enroll- 
ment in the highest Grammar grade over 
that of last year is 25 percent. In the High 
School, the rate of increase is nearly the 
same. Thirty-seven students were gradu- 
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CARE OF THE Vorce.—Mr. Eichberg, Supervisor 
of Music in the public schools of Boston, gives the 
following caution, which is well worth heeding. 
He says: The age of most of the pupils in the 
high schools renders extreme caution in the treat- 
ment of their voices a duty and a sacred obligation. 
The common belief that boys’ voices alone require 
especial care during the period of transition has led 
to much loss of voice and of health. Just as im- 
portant, if less striking, changes occur in the nature 
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and ‘timbre’ of the female voice, I am convinced 
that the voice of a girl from twelve to seventeen 
years of age requires all the more careful manage- 
ment from the very fact that, not suffering, like a 
boy, from an almost absolute impossibility to sing, 
she is likely to over-exert herself, to the lasting in- 
jury of both health and voice, When teachers are 
better acquainted with these physiological facts, they 
will understand the necessity of not sacrificing such 
young—such temporarily “ diseased’ voices—to the 
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desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes, 
Another frightful cause of injury proceeds from the 
desire of many" female pupils always to sing the 
highest part—the first soprano. It is with them 
“Aut Cesar, aut nullus.”’ Periodical examination 
of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, has seemed to 
me the only safe course in order to remedy this evil. 
In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related that 
she applied for instructions to Garcia, the great 





teacher of vocal music in Paris. He "heard her 


sing, and then told her her voice was gone, that she 
must not sing a note for a year, and return to him 
at the end of that time, and in the meantime im- 
prove her health. She faithfully complied with 
these directions, and came back to Garcia at the 
appointed time. Rest at a critical period, had re- 
stored her voice, to her own delight and to the 
gratification of her master, From that moment a 
grand career was open before her, which has made 
her name a “household word” in two continents. 





